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The Debate Continues 


HE House of Lords has taken a new high place dur- 
ing wartime in the deliberations of the nation. This 
week, Lord Nathan’s motion afforded a chance to the 
Government to undo in the Upper House the ill effects 
of what its spokesmen said about the Beveridge Plan last 
week in the Commons. Lord Nathan epitomised the Com- 
mons debate in a phrase: “The Government is no safer 
ftom reproach in its Morrison shelter than in its Ander- 
son shelter.” By emphasising the points on which the 
Government agrees with the Beveridge proposals, instead 
of laying the same stress as Sir John Anderson and Sir 
Kingsley Wood upon the conditional and provisional 
nature of that agreement, the Home Secretary scored a 
Political success ; the landslide was arrested. But 119 
Members voiced their protest against the Government's 
faint words by a hostile vote; the question “Has the 
vernment accepted the Beveridge Plan?” remained 
unanswered. 

The question came up for answer again in the Lords 
this Week, and it was impatiently brushed aside by Lord 
Simon. It had been put plainly enough in the Commons 
debate by Mr Quintin Hogg in the most significant of 

speeches made. He quoted Sir William Beveridge: 
Reconstruction of social insurance and allied services 
to ensure security of income for all risks is a general aim 

n which all reasonable men would agree . . . if a plan 


for freedom from want, so far as social security can give 
it, is to be ready when the war ends, it must be prepared 
during the war. . . . If His Majesty’s Government accept 
the main recommendations of the Report, it is suggested 
that the first step would be to submit to Parliament 
resolutions approving the introduction of a scheme of 
social insurance and allied services, in accordance with 
the principles named, and approving the constitution of 

a Ministry of Social Security. 

The Government did none of these things last week, and 
it was this which caused Mr Hogg, speaking as an avowed 
Conservative, to describe their attitude as “a major 
political blunder.” 

The question of whether or not we recover after the 
war depends in the main . . . upon our ability to con- 
tinue the community spirit, new in time of peace, but 
not unfamiliar on the battlefield or in time of war. 

The Beveridge Plan is a scheme, as Mr Hogg pointed 
out, for the abolition of want by the redistribution of 
wealth. It is not an assault upon that wealth, “ because 
so long as you redistribute what is there,, you cannot 
destroy the economic resources of the country.” The 
Government has not yet said whether it will regard 
the prevention of want, by financial and physical means, 
as a first charge upon the nation’s wealth, of the same 
order of urgency as the defence of the realm. Indeed, its 
spokesmen, Lord Simon even more than those in the 
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Commons, have suggested otherwise. They have ner- 
' yously rejected the subsistence basis for benefits ; they 
have professed themselves incapable of entering into “ final 
commitments.” They have failed to recognise that the 
comprehensiveness of the Beveridge Plan is its essence ; 
that it cannot be approached piecemeal, paragraph by 
paragraph, accepted here (in principle) and rejected there 
—however much modification and revision its details may, 
admittedly, require ; that, to quote Mr. Hogg again 
The Beveridge scheme, by introducing the principles 
of comprehensiveness and an equal rate of contribution, 
ensures to that extent that the wealth of the country 
should be redistributed as to put the burden equally 
upon the whole community. 


Mr Hogg was content to accept all the implications of 
this central idea which the Government has ignored. 

I have always been a believer in private property and 
private enterprise, but so long as there remain people 
who cannot have enough to eat, the possession of private 
property is a humiliation and not an opportunity. 


The speaker was in tune with the high opportunity pro- 
vided by the Beveridge Report to round off and con- 
summate a generation of social policy, and with the 
deepset hopes and aspirations that the scheme has 
roused among millions of fighters and workers—both at 
home and abroad. The Government has spurned the 
second chance afforded by the Lords’ debate. It still 
declines to accept, even if it has not rejected, the central 
idea of security. It has announced neither the way nor the 
means to achieve the prevention of want. Only if this 
central idea is accepted, if a programme to apply it by 
stages is begun at once, and if the administrative instru- 
ment to work out and effect that programme is fashioned 
now, can the Government claim to have accepted the 
Beveridge Plan in any true sense. It is for this reason that 
the institution of a Minister of Social Security, to, build 
up by degrees both a policy and a Ministry to apply it, 
has come to be regarded, soundly, as the test of govern- 
mental good faith ; and no statistical claims about the 
Government having accepted 70 or 80 per cent of the 
plan—in principle—can shake the validity of this test. 
The issue is strangely simple. Is the prevention of 
want, by security of income for all risks and for all indi- 
viduals and families, accepted as a sine qua non, regard- 
less of what else may have to be sacrificed to ensure it? 
In wartime, willy-nilly, the principle of a National 
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Minimum for all citizens, in terms both of money and 
goods, is accepted and applied. Is this principle to be 
discarded in peacetime? It is nonsense to say, in absolute 
terms, that it cannot be afforded. If it can be afforded 
in wartime, when the stock of goods and services for 
civilian use and consumption are stringently restricted 
by the needs of war, how much more can it be afforded 
in the greater abundance of peacetime, when the lion’s 
share of the nation’s resources have no longer to be dissi- 
pated in shot and shell. It is, Of course, true that, to 
afford it, some of the extras and luxuries of life wil] 
have to be set aside until the National Minimum is 
satisfied, just as in wartime all extra luxuries have to be 
set aside. First things must be provided first. But it js 
a matter of choice. 

By all tests, it seems that the Government is prepared 
to accept almost all the Beveridge Plan—in principle— 
except this, which is the central idea. The notion, it 
seems, still lingers that voluntary thrift should be 
regarded, not as a means by which careful, hard-working 
and deserving citizens rise above subsistence level, but 
as one of the means that they should use actually to 
achieve subsistence. Burial costs; for instance, are to 
be a statutory benefit; but industrial assurance is to 
remain. The insurance agent is still to visit each working- 
class househald with his insidious plea: 

Look here, what is this £20 after death? What does 
it amount to? Why not have a little more and keep your 
other policies alive? Why not get some new ones for the 
children or a nice endowment? 

The appeal of voluntary thrift should not be admitted 
until the National Minimum has been assured, in cash 
and in kind, by communal action. Then, rightly, upon 
a man’s thrift, as well as his work, will depend his rating 
above or below his neighbours ; that is the powerful and 
proper place of voluntary saving, to afford for men and 
their families the extra goods and services which their 
labours and their abstinence deserve—after want has been 
prevented. 

Is the Government prepared to recognise the prevention 
of want—the effective rounding-off of the social services 
which are part of Britain’s*tradition—as a definite goal 
that can and will be achieved ? Are, say, Sir Kingsley 
Wood or Mr. Bevin ready, for this purpose, to set aside, 
if necessary, some of the special interests for which they 
stand? That is the question, and no amount of debate or 
advocacy can diminish either its relevance or its urgency. 


Towards a Full Alliance 


W ITH the Russian victories, a new phase has opened 
in the war. For the first time, the end of the 
struggle is, if distantly, in sight. After three years of hard 
and apparently endless fighting, men can begin to throw 
their minds forward to the day when peace will come. 
Peace—yes, but what kind of peace? To fight on to vic- 
tory was an ideal great enough and simple enough to 
hold together half mankind in the coalition of the United 
Nations. But now that peace is looming up behind vic- 
tory, where are the new ideals and principles? 

It is in this half world of doubt and questioning that 
Goebbels is waging his new war of words. The strategy 
is two-fold: to dissolve the alliance between the three 
Great Powers, Russia, Britain and the United States ; 
and to break down the unity of resisting Europe. At no 
time during this war has the Germans’ propaganda arm 
been wielded so vigorously or so desperately, for it is 
their last weapon against certain defeat. It would be 
folly to ignére this threat, especially since the weapon 
they are using has proved effective in the past. The Bol- 
shevist bogey helped Hitler to power. It helped him to 
break collective security. It helped him to smash France. 
It is true, as Mr Eden pointed out last Sunday, that the 
Allies know all about it by now ; but this familiarity does 
not mean that no counter action is required. Nazi propa- 
ganda has never yet been worsted by being ignored. 


There are already disturbing signs. The promising accord 
reached between the Russians and the Poles in 1941 has 
clouded over. The problem of divided resistance in Jugo- 
Slavia has appeared. Both are warning signals to the 
Allies to close their ranks. 

The most urgent problems concern Russia, Britain and 
the United States. On the mutual understanding, trust 
and friendship of these three Great Powers the peaceful 
future of the world depends. It is useless to suppose that 
thoroughly cordial and confiding relations can be achieved 
before the opening of a Second Front. Most people, not 
sharing Lord Beaverbrook’s apprehensions, assume that 
Britain and America are striking, and will strike, as hard 


as their difficult geography permits. But the fact remains 


that the disproportion of the British and American mili- 
tary effort is one of Goebbels’ most effective propaganda 
points. To the Russians, he suggests the desire of “ Anglo- 
Saxon plutocracy” to see Russia bleed alone; to the 
Europeans, he paints a picture of a devastated continent 
left to the mercy of the “hordes from the East.” 

The Second Front, the invasion of Europe, is the pr 
condition of a closer and more concrete understanding 
between the Great Powers ; but it is no more than that. 
The task of implementing the twenty-year Anglo-Sovic! 
Treaty and of concerting with the United States an agreed 
line of policy is the next urgent step. The initiative ough! 
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most certainly to come from the English-speaking Allies, 
for if the Russians are ever to become active partners in 
a functioning world order, they must be encouraged out 
of their radical distrust of the world outside Soviet 
Russia. Lend-lease and the Arctic convoys have started 
the work of breaking down this distrust. The Second 
Front will carry it on powerfully ; but there must be 
some assurance that Russia’s allies want co-operation 
and friendship beyond the immediate aim of defeating 
Hitler. The psychological importance of a twenty-year 
Treaty was very great; but it may be dissipated if it is 
not followed up. Mr Eden admitted in the House in 
December that so far no conversations had been held to 
amplify the agreement. Will the initiative be taken as 
soon as cho tones of the Second Front creates a favour- 
able point of departure? 

Whatever the plans broached by Britain and the United 
States, they must be designed to prove theit authors’ 
sincerity in dest to secure Russia as a partner. Any 
hint or suggestion that the Russians were being pur- 
posely excluded from the concerting of Anglo-American 
lans for the future would renew the old suspicions a 
hundredfold. So far no tripartite organisations exist, 
either in the military, economic or political field. The 
time is surely at hand for the Allies to establish some 
permanent and continuous liaison, possibly through a 
joint council. No amount of meeting between leaders in 
times of semergency can make up for the lack of a 
permanent organ for discussion and planning. The offer 
of such a council would also be a tangible symbol to the 
people of Russia that they’ are recognised in all aspects 
as the equal partners of the other Great Powers. 

In the military sphere, the frequent proposal for 1 
Supreme War Council is vitiated by the fact that the 
battles, separated by hundreds of miles, must be 
separately conducted. But the time is coming when the 
battles will merge and when the Allies can usefully dis- 
cuss the extension of their wartime collaboration into a 
postwar framework for collective security. As Mr Morri- 
son pointed out in his Guildhall speech: 

Among the United Nations a special responsibility 
rests upon the Great Powers, particularly on Russia, the 
United States, China and ourselves, as wielders of what 
will be the overwhelming preponderance of armed might 
in the world. The sword-of world justice and world 
sovereignty will be in the hands of these nations . 
[they] must see to it that in course of time they mobilise, 
behind the effective power they will wield, the free 
consent of all the free peoples of the world. 


If agreement on such concrete issues as the disarmament 
of aggressor nations, the future of civil aviation or the 
possibility of joint bases could be reached, the generalities 
of the Atlantic Charter would begin to take on some 
m h 

It is above all in the economic sphere that Britain and 
the United States can give concrete expression to their 
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desire for collaboration. The task of reconstruction before 
Russia is colossal. If help could be given in a politically 
acceptable form, the Russian people, who have suffered 
so much already, would be spared some hardship at least. 
It would be for the Soviet Government to determine the 
form the economic assistance should take—whether short 
or long-term credits—but the Allies have an opportunity 
here to carry over into peace the tangible effects of 
alliance, now represented by tanks and aircraft and food- 
stuffs and medical supplies. 

This effort of friendship must be made, for it has 
yet to be proved that nations with such diverse ideologies 
can work together in a genuine partnership. Stalin 
believes that it is possible. In his memorable speech last 
November, he said: 

It would be ridiculous to deny the existence of differ- 
ences in the ideology and structures in the States which 
form the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. But does this 
circumstance exclude the possibility of co-ordinated 
action by this coalition against the common enemy who 
threatens them with enslavement? Definitely it does not. 
With good will and patience, Stalin’s belief can be 

made fact ; but, just as he does not deny the differences 
in ideology, so it would be useless to deny the problems 
which arise from those differences. They have to be met 
and it,is far healthier for the successful prosecution of 
the war and for the peace settlement afterwards that they 
should be discussed in frankness and honesty now. Mr 
Morrison stated fairly the main issue when he said: 

Solutions . . . must be sought by reasoned and moderate 
joint approaches to questions of difficulty and problems 
of change—approaches in which there is general readiness 
to sacrifice the old idea of unrestricted national 
sovereignty inthe interest of common action. 

What sort of Europe will emerge from the victory of 
Allied aims? A ruined bolshevised Europe, screams 
Goebbels, with property abolished, religion banished and 
western civilisation trampled underfoot. The Allies have 
already given their solemn though general answer in the 
Atlantic Charter, and probably no statesman has better 
outlined the general purposes of the Grand Alliance than 
Stalin himself: 

The abolition of racial exclusiveness, the equality of 
nations and inviolability of their territories, the libera- 
tion of the enslaved nations and the restoration of their 
sovereign rights, the right of establishing whatever regime 
they like, economic assistance to the countries which have 
suffered and help to be giyen to them in aghieving 
material welfare, the restoration of democratic liberty, and 
the destruction of the Hitlerite regime. 

These are undoubtedly the peace aims not only of the 
Allies but of Europe’s “little men,” who have had their 
pastors murdered, their personal property confiscated, 
their trade unions abolished, their national identity 
stamped out. But it is time for the Allies to give more 
concrete expression to the manner in which they 
intend to keep faith with their own promises and 
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with Europe’s starved and decimated masses. 

From Britain and America must come the guarantee 
that they do not intend to make a mockery of the peoples 
resistance by restoring and authority to those who 
have collaborated with Hitler. The tragedy of North 
Africa is that apparent military necessity dictated a course 
gravely compromising to the two Powers — 
and to renascent France. During the period of reconstruc- 
tion, there will be pressure both in Britain and America 
to re-establish individual politicians or social groups who, 
on their record, should be debarred from all p prem and 
influence. Many of the industrialists, many the large 
landowners have been pillars of Hitler’s infamy. No desire 
to’ deal with people “who speak the same language” 
must be allowed to modify the democracies’ attitude 
towards such men. A guarantee given now that the heavy 
industries through which the Germans have exercised 
continental control will not be restored to private owner- 
ship, but established as public corporations under inter- 
national control: might be a constructive contribution to 
the unity of Europe and incidentally a solution of the 
problem of a large quisling class. The distribution of the 
land to the peasants in Hungary and Roumania might 
liquidate the influence of two other traitor groups. Active 
policies of this kind cannot of course be envisaged, except 
in the framework of a broader plan for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe. Here Britain and the United 
States, as the only two remaining nations with any sur- 
plus resources, must carry the responsibility. A guaran- 
tee that they are prepared to do so would allay much of 
the Goebbels-sown suspicion that Europe will be aban- 
doned to quick occupation, or slow decay. 

From the Russian angle, the guarantee most needed to 
stifle Nazi propaganda is that, in general terms, the Soviet 
Government will support and play a part in Europe’s 
efforts to get itself into working order and, in particular, 
that the difficult frontier problems in Eastern Europe will 
be settled by agreement and not by unilateral action. The 
Poles are justifiably perturbed by the Soviet decision to 
treat“as Soviet citizens all Poles now in Russia who have 
come from the territories assigned to the Soviets by the 
Russo-German Agreement of 1939. If this step means that 
without any attempt to reach agreement with the Polish 
Government or with their other Allies, the Russians 
intend simply to annex the lands they consider to be part 


of the Soviet Union, then Goebbels’ work.is done for him. 
Stalin has a this possibility in his Orde; 


It [the Red Army] has been created not to conquer 
other people’s country but for the defence of the frontiers 
of the Soviet land. The Red Army always regarded with 
reverence the rights and independence of all nations, 


But Russia’s attitude to the whole frontier problem mus 
be clarified now when the advance of the Red Army js 

bringing it to the anxious attention of Europe. : 

An agreed i between the Allies would naturally 

not exclude possibility of frontier changes ; but jt 

should lay down an orderly and table procedure in 

accordance with the principles of om and inde- 
pendence already accepted by all the Allies in general 
terms. For example, no territory should change hands 
anywhere in Europe without a plebiscite conducted under 
impartial control, After any such plebiscite, those who 
voted in the minority should have the possibility of 
asylum in some other land where the rights they cherish 
are respected.. If the people of Eastern Poland were to vote 
to remain with Poland, those who voted for the Soviet 
Union should be allowed, if they chose, to leave with 
compensation for their property. In the opposite event. 
the same right should be guaranteed to those who pre- 
ferred to move into Poland. A similar procedure should 
be applied to the Baltic States. 

ese are admittedly difficult problems ; but the less 

they are discussed in a spirit of confidence and under- 
standing, the more insoluble they become, and the more 
potent in Goebbels’ armouty. Neither the battle on land 
nor the war of words has yet been won. Stalin has warned 
the Allies of the tough struggle still to come, and in this 
tough struggle the confidence of the Allies in each other 
and of the enslaved peoples in them are factors of major 
military importance. It would be tragic indeed if all hopes 
of post-war understanding based on a common victory 
were defeated once again by “too little” and “too late”— 
too little discussion too late in the day. It is the enemies of 
Anglo-American-Soviet friendship who are throwing up 
the smoke screen of suspicion, ring every issue and 
keeping the problems back in a dark underworld of fear 
and doubt. It is the Allies’ task to break through the 
difficulties by facing them and to build their alliance in 
the full light of day. 


The Red Army 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Russia, in the throes of 

a civil war, possessed no army. The fighting forces 
of the old order had ceased to exist. The new regime 
relied for its defence on some fifty thousand armed 
workers organised into Red Guards, and on a number of 
loose guerilla bands in the countryside. The military 
position of the new republic looked almost hopeless. 
The armies of the White generals were seizing vast terri- 
tories ; and about 200,000 former Tsarist officers joined 
their ranks. The German armies stood at the gates of 
Petrograd. Urging his followers to agree to the conclusion 
of the “shameful peace” of Brest Litovsk, Lenin stated 
on February 22nd, 1918: 

We are now powerless. German imperialism has 
gripped us by the throat, and in the west I see no pro- 
letarian fists that will deliver us from the claws of 
German imperialism. Give me an army of a hundred 
thousand men—but it must be a strong, steadfast army— 
and I will not sign the peace treaty. 

This was the starting point. The old military structure 
had been destroyed; the old discipline “had been 
es All _ — after the revolution had 
achieved its wor truction, was a seemingly amor- 
phous mass. The critical point, familiar fromm the 
history of other revolutions, was reached when the dis- 
appearance of authority coincided with the pressing need 
to set up a new authority and a new discipline. The first 
step had to be made towards changing the chaos of 
anarchic decentralisation into a new centralised order. 


Only in the process of that change could an army, by its 
nature the most centralised of institutions, be created. 
The transformation could only be achieved gradually ; 
and all the stages of that evolution have been reflected in 
the composition and outlook of the Red Army. 

On January 12th, 1918, the Sovnarkom issued a decree 
for “ the creation of a socialist army, built up from below 
on the principles of election of officers and mutual 
comradely discipline and ” The decree betrays 
the dilemma with which the ‘new rulers were confronted. 
The “election of officers” had been proclaimed as the 
principle of socialist democracy in the course of the 
Bolsheviks’ struggle for power ; it played an essential part 
in the disintegration of the old army. It could not easily 
be abandoned. There were no commanding cadres avail- 
able to help in the task ; it was that they would 
emerge, by natural selection, from the rank and file. 

On February 23rd, 1918, Trotsky, the new Commissar 
of War (who was to hold this office until 1925), was able 
to announce that the first detachments of the new army 
had come into existence. Only in a very limited sense 
can this date be regarded as the birthday of the Red 
Army. Conscription was not introduced ; the new soldiers 
were volunteers. Not until June 12th was the mobilisa- 
tion of several classes ordered. Even then, it was limited 
to the areas immediately threatened by the advance of 
the Whites ; and it applied only to proletarian and sem- 
proletarian elements. A further extension of the conscrip- 


tion followed in October, 1919. Progress. was hampered 
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by the antagonism between the socialist towns and the 
individualist peasantry. The official records mention 
nearly three n soldiers, mostly peasants, who 
deserted from the Red Army in 1919-1920—but fifty per 
cent of the deserters were induced to rejoin the ranks. 

At every step, military necessities clashed with political 
considerations. The election of officers proved a suicidal 
fallacy in the field. A bold step was made to enlist the 
services of former Tsarist officers. Trotsky tried to build 
“the new structure with the old bricks.” Within a few 
weeks he succeeded in recruiting forty thousand officers. 
Political control over the commanding cadres was main- 
tained by the political commissars. Propaganda was 
supplemented by a tightening of discipline. The 
compromise between politics and military necessity met 
with violent opposition, headed by Voroshilov ; but the 
compromise prevailed, and was maintained for more than 
two decades. 

The victory of the Red Army in the civil war was due 
to the effectiveness of its political warfare rather than to 
its military efficiency. The civil war was fought with the 
most primitive weapons. At the peak of its strength, 
during the Polish-Soviet war in 1920, the Red Army 
possessed less than half a million obsolete rifles ; and only 
one Russian soldier in five could be armed. The leaders 
of Soviet Russia knew that they owed their victory to an 
exceptional set of circumstances, social, political and 
military. They also knew that any future war would be 
fought very differently, and would demand a coherent 
and flexible military and technical organisation. On the 
morrow of the civil war, the principles of the new organi- 
sation and of the new strategy became the subject of the 
most thorough discussion. 

The most startling feature of that discussion, in the 
early twenties, was its correct anticipation of the character 
of modern warfare. In his lectures on_ strategy 
Tukhachevsky preached the need to prepare for 
mechanised and armoured warfare. He forecast the 
“flying tank,” and conceived the use of parachute 
troops. The participants in the discussion can claim rights 
of authorship to many of the devices used by the German 
Wehrmacht in 1939-40. The new strategy of lightning 
warfare was developed by Tukhachevsky—in connection 
with Utopian and Wellsian ideas of carrying the revolu- 
tion into Europe “ from without.” But the chaff of revo- 
lutionary adventurism was gradually sifted from the 
sound strategical content. The one-sided offensive con- 


cept gave place to a more complex defensive-offensive 


attitude ; and in the mid-twenties the Red Army was 
already mentally equipped for the battles which were to 
be fought fifteen years or so later. 

What was lacking was material equipment. Russia did 
not possess the industrial capacity which is the basis for 
the modern strategy of total war. The glaring discrepancy 
between the new strategy and the old industrial poverty 
Pee the outlook of the Red Arey during the 

ecade between 1924 and 1934. Against the opposition o 
Tukhachevsky, the Red foe was organised within the 
framework of the “ militia system ” ; 74 per cent of the 
Red Army consisted of territorial units, the members of 
which used to undergo a short, two-monthly training in 
the barracks and six-weekly military courses every year. 
Less than a quarter of the Red Army’s strength consisted 
of regular units, The political convenience of that system 
was beyond doubt. It gave the Red Army that peculiar 
democratic outlook, of which Jaurés in his L’Armée 
Nouvelle and other socialists somewhat naively dreamt 
in the quiet era before 1914. But the militia system, 
based on the attachment of fighting units to limited areas, 
was a liability from the point of view of a strategy of high 
mobility which envisaged deep sweeps by armoured 


' columns. It was bound to be thrown overboard as soon as 


the material pre-requisite for that strategy was created. 
The great reform was carried out in 1935. Stalin’s Five 
Year Plans removed the di between strategy 


and economy. New and powerful industries sprang up 
which were able to give armour and wings to the ideas 
ofthe . What was now needed was a more 
coherent and a more centralised organisation. In 1935, 
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77 per cent of the Red Army was converted into regular 
units, and only 23 per cent remained militias. In 
subsequent years, the militias were fast disappearing. 
The Red Army assumed almost the outlook of a normal 
standing army in matters of military hierarchy and 
discipline. In the late “thirties, the powers of the com- 
manding cadres were to a large extent re-established along 
“ orthodox ” lines—although the process was not pushed 
to its final conclusions until 1942, when political com- 
missars were at last abolished. 

In 1939, a year after the completion of the second Five- 
Year Plan, Marshal Voroshilov was able to illustrate by 
certain figures the saturation of the Red Army with modern 
technique. The fire power of a Soviet division 
(raised from 13,000 to 18,000 men) was already about 
30 per cent stronger than that of a German division. The 
fire power of the Soviet armoured forces increased by 
nearly 400 per cent between 1934 and 1939. The 
total carrying capacity of Soviet bombers increased 
from 2,000 to 6,000 tons of bombs. The commanding 
cadres were trained on a mass scale by a vast nétwork 
of military schools headed by 14 military academies. By 
1939 the Red Army was, in the light of these and similar 
figures, by far the strongest military force in the world— 
its intervention in the first phase of. hostilities might have 
brought the war to a truly lightning conclusion. 

Economy, strategy and organisation have given the Red 
Army its strength. The experience of the first Russo- 
Finnish war and the purge of the High Command created 
the impression of weakness. But the effects of the purge 
were limited and temporary. The Red Army has been 
able to draw on a vast reserve of young commanders, 
well trained and free from outmoded strategical and tacti- 
cal notions. The explanation of the Finnish episode will 
perhaps be provided one day by historians with access to 
the archives of the Soviet High Command; what remains 
to be explained is the contrast between the initial Russian 
reverses and retreats in the war with Germany and the 
rolling sequence of its recent victories. 

Stalin has explained the initial defeats by the fact that 
the Red Army was caught unawares by the German 
attack. From this, it would appear that Russia’s reverses 
were due to political miscalculation rather than to military 
weakness. Whatever the truth, the factor of morale has 
almost certainly dominated over all the other factors— 
economy, strategy and organisation. In all its wars, 
Russia’s morale has been at its highest when the invaders 
have swept deep into Russian territory. Charles XII was 
beaten at Poltava, Napoleon in Moscow, and Hitler at 
Stalingrad. The supreme danger has acted as an unfailing 
stimulus to the hidden and dormant forces of the nation. 
Once these forces are stirred nothing can surpass or equal 
the Russian people in stark heroism, in mute endurance 
and the genius for improvisation. 

So far, the pattern of this war differs little from those 
of all the major wars fought by Russia. There is, how- 
ever, one important source of strength which was absent 
before. The Russian people have availed themselves of the 
advantages of modern industrial technique ; and, at the 
same time, it has remained the elementary peasant nation 
which has not lost contact with nature. It has assimilated 
much of the industrial skill of the west without losing 
its original vigour. Without this combination of such 
different traits many of the Russian recent feats in using 
the terrain of the fighting—such as their surprise attacks 
in blizzards or their crossing of unfrozen stretches of 
water in the winter—could hardly have been possible. 
It is this feature of the new Russian Army that will 
perhaps contribute most to its ultimate victory—its 
primitive vigour and gusto combined with modern equip- 
ment and up-to-date skill. 

The Red Army can look back with pride. What was a 
“semi-armed rabble” in 1918-19 has grown into the 
force which is shattering the mighty German war machine. 
But the Red Army is not alone ; it is one of the forces of 
the United Nations. It is still the one that bears the brunt 
of the battle. But as the war goes on ties between the 
Red Army and the armies of the other Allies will be 
forged on many fronts. Out of this comradeship of arms 
it is to be hoped that a new understanding will emerge. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Death in the Scales 


Mr Gandhi’s last card may prove to be the ace of 
trumps and not just the knave. His life hangs in the balance, 
not as an exclusive effect of his 21 days’ fast “to capacity,” 
but as the consequences of a condition which was bound, 
sooner or later, to prove mortal. Death is the one gambit to 
which the politics neither of justice nor expediency have 
any answer ; and the repercussions of the Mahatma’s death, 
if it befalls, may indeed be incalculable. It is easy to say 
now, when his death seems in sight, that Mr Gandhi should 
have been released at an earlier stage. But this is to be 
wise after the event. The effects of his release upon the 
situation in India were quite definitely calculable. He made 
’ it plain to the Viceroy that he would open another campaign 
of ciyil disobedience to secure the aims, the prosecution of 
which led to the savage disorders of last year, to the brutal 
murder of civilians, officials and members of the fighting 
Services. However much he may have deprecated these 
terrible events on grounds of conscience, he refused the one 
condition which the Viceroy indicated to him, namely, to 
condemn this savage violence; and he made it impossible 
for the Government to release him, even though they did 
offer conditional release for the duration of his fast, which 
he refused. Mr Ghurchill made it plain in his telegram on 
Wednesday that there is still no alternative—though the 
Viceroy’s continued refusal to make public the evidence he 
claims to have of Congress responsibility for the recent 
terrorism must arouse more than some misgiving. Mr 
Gandhi deliberately chose the harder and more peri- 
lous path, with the irresponsible, deep-seated courage 
and resolution which he has always shown. It was 
his intention to pin his death, should it happen, upon the 
Government of India. If he dies, he will have succeeded ; 
and nothing that the Government could have done, in dis- 
charge of its minimum duties, could have avoided this, given 
his readiness to die in a cause which fits in no way into the 
calculations of ordinary mortals. Mr Gandhi is a great man. 
More than that, he is a consummate politician. Whether he 
has used his talents and his character to the best interests 
of his own people is much more doubtful—and, if he dies, 


will be made more doubtful still by the manner of his 
ying. 


* * * 


The Party System 


There is an opinion, recently expressed in a letter to 
The Times by Commander King-Hall, that the party 
system has completed its span of usefulness. In its way, this 
view is understandable. The argument is that the major 
objectives of future policy, peace, prosperity and social 
security can only be pursued by political agreement ; that, 
though personalities and policies may change, Parliament 
should remain during the indefinite period of reconstruction 
ahead a Council of State, without any formal division 
between Government and Opposition. The notion is 
plausible ; but, in effect, it threatens the same abnegation 
of parliamentary methods that heralded the disappearance 
of democracy in Germany and other European countries. 
There is indeed agreement about the aims to be pursued, 
about the need to guarantee peace and ensue it and the 
need to achieve full employment in each country and a 
full interchange of goods and services internationally. It is 
also true that the worst danger to the achievement of these 
aims is faction, whether it be the faction of parties or the 
faction of nations. If the old parliamentary -dictum that 
the duty of an Opposition is to oppose is taken to mean 
that, right or wrong, the ition must resist the Govern- 
ment, then advance along these afreedly desired roads will 
be prevented. But there is infinitely more than faction in 
the traditional ways of British parliamentary democracy, 
which has provided this country, uniquely, with govern- 
ments at once more strong and more popular than the 
governments of other countries, however democratic in 
form. The two pillars upon which British democracy rests 
are representation and responsibility ; and neither can be 
guaranteed without the presence, confronting the Govern- 
ment, of an Opposition which is ready, not only to assist 
effectively in the making of policy, but also to oppose 
effectively, and capable always of providing the people with 
an alternative government, pledged to an alternative policy. 


This issue is neither academic nor theoretical. From its 
ill solution arose the single party dictatorships of Germany 
and Italy. Indifference to its reality has bred among many 
the disposition to take the major matters of social and 
economic policy “out of politics,” and to reserve them for 
some body of experts—a device which, so far from remoy- 
ing, say, social security or full employment from the petti- 
ness, the distractions and the incompetence of competing 
pressure groups, might actually provide the most weighty 
of these groups with a fulcrum to exercise sovereign power. 


* * x 


The Parties Ponder 


At the moment, the issue of Parliament’s and the 
parties’ future is smouldering beneath the surface of British 
politics, It is implicit in the revolt of Labour politicians 
against the cmasculated Beveridge plan which has emerged 
from the agreed compromises of the present all-party 
Cabinet—compromises which, it is said, were welcomed, on 
some grounds, as eagerly by the Minister of Labour, as a 
trade unionist, as by the Tories. It has caused a section 
of the Liberal party, utterly loyal to solidarity in the war 
effort, to contemplate ‘ending the present political truce, in 
the cause of clarifying the deep differences which exist 
among the groups into which this nation is divided about the 
apportionment of national wealth and the balance, between 
the classes, of social and economic power. The crucial 
question, in relation to the Beveridge scheme, of the trade 
unions’ attitude to training for new work as a condition of 
unemployment benefit, after a period, has been left entirely 
unanswered so far. A cursory survey of what has happened 
since nearly 100 Labour Members, with Liberal support, 
voted against the Government in the Commons last week 
might suggest that the storm is blowing over. No Ministers, 
at the moment of writing, seem likely to resign, either from 
the Government or from their own political parties, despite 
the adverse vote; even the wrath of Mr Bevin has apparently 
been assuaged. But the origins of the tempest remain. Is it 
possible to make a policy in the future on the assumption 
that, because there is a broad agreement on ends, there is 
no disagreement about means? The answer, in the light of 
the utmost that the Cabinet has found it possible to do 


. about the Beveridge Report, and in the light of all the 


democratic experience with which, as Mr Morrison pointed 
out in the City on Wednesday, this country is uniquely 
provided, must be in the negative. The first philosopher 
of British Parliamentarianism, Edmund Burke, while con- 
demning faction root and branch, approved party. Nothing 
has happened in the last century and a half to upset the 
validity of his conclusions. 


* * * 
The Division 


Including the tellers, the division on the Labour party’s 
amendment at the end of the Beveridge debate resulted in 
338 votes being cast for the Government and 121 against. 
Of these 121, 97 were Labour Members, 9 were Liberals, 
10 were Independents, 3 were members of the ILP, one 
was an Independent Labour, and one was Mr Gallacher. 
Those who voted for the Government consisted of 275 
Conservatives, 23 Labour Members, 21 Liberal Nationals, 
7 Liberals, 4 National Labour Members, 3 Nationals, 4 
Independents and one Independent Labour. There were 
in addition some abstentions, of whom the majority are 
thought to have been Labour. The division was thus 2 
complete reversal of the one which took place on the second 
reading of the Catering Bill. Then, including the tellers, 
118 Members voted against the Government, of whom 
the vast majority were Conservatives. Only one Member 
voted against the Government on both occasions, and he 
was Mr D. L. Lipson, Independent Conservative Member 
for Cheltenham. The result of these two divisions, it has 
been said, proves how “controversial” the Catering Bill 
is ; the division On its second reading, it is pointed out, 
split the Conservative party, since many of its members 
voted for the Government though the opposition was almost 
entirely Conservative ; the Beveridge division, on the other 
hand, was a clear-cut party vote, with ¢he Conservatives 
for and the Labour party—except for its members in the 
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on the occasion of the new session, of the need to avoid 
legislation “likely to arouse serious controversy between 
the political parties,” but that there is controversy in the 
Conservative party itself on whether it stands for the 

ple or for vested interests, or whether it is to go 
forward or go back. This internal split in the party was 
reaffirmed in the Beveridge debate. Mr Quintin Hogg and 
Conservatives like him probably ought to have had the 
courage of their convictions and voted against the Govern- 
ment, or at least abstained. But his speech (which is dis- 
cussed in an article on page 257), and his public dissociation 
from the subtle Conservative attack on the Beveridge 
scheme, made in some of the speeches, show beyond doubt 
where the controversy lies. 


* * * 


Stalin Strikes the Balance 


In his anniversary Order of the Day, Premier Stalin 
summed up the results of the three months’ Russian 
offensive in a spirit of moderate and cautious optimism. 
Time (he said) is now working against Germany. The 
replacement of losses in enemy manpower could not be 
made at once, even if the necessary reserves were available. 
The German armies in the immediate future will be labour- 
ing under an acute shortage of manpower. Stalin gave 
¢ figure of 9 million for German casualties (including 4 
million killed) since June, 1941. It is not possible to say 
how this estimate has been arrived at. The detailed figures, 
given by Stalin, of the losses inflicted on the Germans 
during the three months of the Russian offensive are 
obviously more precise. These amount to “over 700,000 
killed and 300,000 prisoners.” It is certain that the rate of 
German casualties and losses in prisoners has been at its 
highest during the recent retreat ; and whatever the arith- 
metical niceties, the problem itself has been posed by 
Stalin rightly. It is in the coming months, before such 
reserves as are available can be mustered, that the German 
war-machine will be most vulnerable. Yet, “it is 
first of all essential not to be carried away by one’s vic- 
tories.” What has been achieved is only “a firm foundation 
for a victory.” This warning was clearly meant for foreign 
as well as home consumption ; and it is in this context 
that Stalin’s reference to the “ absence of a second front in 
Europe ” should be read. 


Test in Tunisia 


The position in Tunisia is still in flux ; thrusts and 
counter-thrusts succeed one another. The past week has 
given the enemy very important operational advantages. 
Sbeitla, where a week ago the enemy was said to have been 
halted, has in fact been lost by the Allies. The next grievous 
loss was the Kasserine pass. Von Arnim and Rommel used 
these vantage points for a series of attacks north and west- 
wards. The attack upon Sbiba, if jt succeeded, threatened 
the Allied positions in the north of Tunisia ; and the Ger- 
man advance in the centre and in the south created a 
decidedly awkward “ bulge” in the Allied line in the north, 
vulnerable to an ou ing move. The thrust from Kas- 
serine towards Tebessa, now halted, brought the war to the 
frontier of Algeria. The crucial question is the relative 
Strength of the opposing armoured forces. It is difficult to 
square all the varying estimates of reserves and losses which 
have been computed in the thick of the battle. Both sides 
have thrown in some of their strongest tanks. The other 
Vital issue is the Allies’ loss of advanced airfields. 
The Allied aeroplanes have been pushed back to Algeria. 
This loss may be partly counterbalanced by the 
advance of the Eighth Army, which has captured a number 
of enemy airfields further east. General Montgomery’s 
Soldiers have moved from Ben-Gardane to Medenine and 
towards Mareth. Some reports suggest that the Mareth line 
Possesses, like its Maginot prototype, the almost classical 
8ap which makes the whole laboriously built defence belt 
Valueless ; if this is so, and if the Germans attempting to 
Press On westward, who have been forced to retreat, have 
been pushed back to the Kasserine pass for good, the posi- 
“lon may be retrieved quickly. 
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Government—against. Surely this argument is ingenuous. 
The catering vote showed, not that the Bill is controversial 
in the sense implied by Sir Stafford Cripps, when he spoke, 
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Second Front 


A lot of nonsense js being talked about a Second 
Front ; and it is not al] being talked by the “ ill-informed 
clamourers” to whom Lord Simon, with perhaps some 
Justice, took exception in Tuesday’s debate in the, Lords. 
Some of it is coming from high official quarters. Lord 
Simon suggested, legalistically, that it is largely a question 
of definition—that the sea and air activities of British forces, 
which do undoubtedly engage a great deal of the enemy’s 
strength, in themselves represent a Second Front. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, Mr Roosevelt has told the press 
that no two people would agree as to what’ was a_ Second 
Front. Surely, with all due respect, both the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the President are wrong. What the term Second 
Front has come to mean is perfectly plain. It means the 
invasion of Europe, and since the British and American 
Governments are explicitly and publicly pledged to such 
an invasion, even to “ invasions,” there is no difference of 
principle between them and their critics. What difference 
there is concerns the question of timing. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
view is that it must.be done now—regardless, it must be 
admitted, of his own earlier plea for the immediate sending 
of expeditions as well as supplies to the Russian front itself. 
The Government’s view, apparently, is that it cannot be 
done until Tunisia has been cleared—which may or may 
not be a full statement of the decisions made at Casablanca. 
Obviously, this is in the last resort a matter for those who 
know the facts. But three evident points can be stated. 
First, ‘Lord Beaverbrook is perfectly entitled to press for 
action, in view of the importance (recognised at Casablanca) 
of acting while the momentum of the Russian advance is 
still high—provided that he does not suggest, as he tended 
to, when pressing for a Second Front while he still had one 
foot in the Government, that he knows that it could be 
done at once and is only being held up by ineptitude of 
some sort. Secondly, in asking for action as soon as possible, 
Lord Beaverbrook does echo the heartfelt desire of a 
majority of the British people—as well as the Russian 
people, including Stalin. Thirdly, if Tunisia is the 
stumbling-block, then Allied strategy has suffered a very 
unfortunate, if only temporary, reverse in recent weeks. 


* * * 


Personalities in the Lords 


Actually, Tuesday’s debate in the Lords on the Second 
Front motion by Lord Beaverbrook was not on the Second 
Front at all, but on Lord Beaverbrook. The question hotly 
debated was whether Lord Beaverbrook should or should not 
have put down the motion ; and the cutting edge of Lord 
Simon’s reply for the Government was very much like a per- 
sonal attack on the mover of the motion. Indeed, the Lords 
were hot under their noble collars throughout Tuesday. 
Their second debate was on the Fleet Air Arm—ostensibly. 
In fact, it was yet another repeat performance of the old acri- 
monious cross-talk act between sea peers, on the one hand, 
and air peers, on the other. Not a single one of the speeches, 
by Lord Chatfield, Lord Brabazon, Lord Trenchard or Lord 
Keyes, was of the slightest assistance either to the Fleet Air 
Arm in particular or to the cause of war strategy in general, 
for the reason that each and every one of the speakers was 
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far more intent to advertise his own extreme belief, and to 
vilify his opponents, than to seek a genuine solution of the 
many problems of air power at sea. This generation-old 
controversy has become a lamentable farce, damaging to the 
national interest. It is to be hoped that these Air Marshals 
and Admirals, at rest in the Lords, do not represent the 
views and attitudes of the active commanders of the two 
Services. If they do, then all attempts at inter-Service co- 
operation and a genuine combination of command, planning 
and action must be futile. It is obstinately not realised by 
these peers, who on other occasions-have contributed so 
much that is vital from their great and distinguished expe- 
rience, that the issue is not one of the Air Ministry v. the 
Admiralty, or the RAF v. the Royal Navy ; it is the Allies 
v, the Axis. The problem is to secure the fullest possible 
combined and integrated striking force against the enemy. 
The task is to give the greatest possible weight to both the 
decisive air weapon and the sea power upon which British 
strategy, especially in the next offensive phase of the war, 
must depend. It is to be hoped that in the Services them- 
selves there are officers at all levels who do genuinely see all 
future operations as combined operations, without the 
atmosphere of clan warfare that so disfigured Tuesday’s 
. debate—a debate which might, in a different atmosphere, 
have been of real assistance to the brave men who have for 
so long had to fly obsolete or inadequate seaborne aircraft. 


* * * 


_ Progress Report 


It is just over three years since the Government’s 
Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare 
was made ; and the first report showing how the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act has operated was published 
this week (Cmd. 6422). The Act was passed in July, 1940, 
but it was not until June, 1941, that the colonial govern- 
ments were explicitly told that as full advantage of it should 
be taken as war conditions permitted. The report, there- 
fore, though ostensibly covering the period July, 1940— 
October, 1942, really only deals with a period of fifteen to 
sixteen months, and it is a period which has seen a large 
part of the colonial empire lost to the eriemy and serious 
and increasing shortages of men, materials and above all 
shipping. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the maxi- 
mum expenditure contemplated under the Act—{5 millions 
a year—has not been reached. The total actually spent by 
the end of October, or rather (an important qualification) the 
expenditure involved by the schemes that have been 
approved, is £2,032,399, plus £57,158 for research for which 
an additional £500,000 a year was granted under the Act. 
But the most serious misgiving that is aroused by the report 
is the apparent lack of any coherence in the formulation of 
schemes, except in the West Indies, and the apparent dila- 
toriness of some colonial governments in submitting appli- 
cations. Kenya, for instance, does not appear in the list of 
colonies whose schemes have been approved. Nor does 
Uganda. Northern Rhodesia has apparently been content 
with a sum of £3,000 for locust control. Yet the problem 
of, for instance, soil erosion in Africa, and in Kenya in 

» is urgent. It-may be that the colony is doing 
all that can be done out of its own resources, but it would 
seem that,an inter-colonial and international treatment of 
this growing danger is needed, and for such a purpose the 





Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme would appear 


to present a great opportunity. The report, it is true, points 
out that at present colonial governments have little time or 
staff to prepare long-term schemes of development, and this 
is particularly true of Kenya, which is devoting its efforts to 
supplies for the Middle East. Even so, the fact that the 
schemes approved for the whole of Britain’s colonial posses- 
sions in Africa involve an expenditure of less than £300,000 
is disappointing. : 


* * * 


—— In the West Indies 


‘The Caribbean, which under the Colonial Develop- 
mem and Welfare Act was to account for one-fifth of the 
maximum annual expenditure allowed, has, in fact, 
accounted for more than BE eis 1055 up to the end of 
September, plus £15,670 for research. Together with the 
eel dy ogg Hof Act as a whole, there has 
been published Sir Frank a inten nk ee 
ment and welfare in the West Indies (Colonial No. 184). It 
abundantly justifies the appointment of his isation, 
which was recommended by the West India Commis- 


sion to work out long-term schemes of reform in collabora- ‘ 


tion with the local governments concerned, and, it is hoped, 
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will lead to the intment of similar bodies in othe; 
oe aadiggconeg ent and welfare in the West 
ndies are not being undertaken haphazardly, by applica. 
tions for money to construct a pilot sawmill here or a bridge 
there or a stock farm somew else, which, though no 
doubt ety ne do not even skim the surface of 
the real prob of colonial development. In the West 
Indies, it is made clear from the detailed reports of Sir 
Frank Stockdale’s advisers on medical, educational, social 
welfare and labour matters that the schemes are related to 
a general pr designed to raise the standard of 
living of the i . Here, again, the practical limjtations 
that exist are made plain. The educational adviser, for in- 
stance, points out that in the Caribbean 17,580 teachers are 
properly necessary to provide for the education of all chil- 
dren aged 6-15, whereas 
Apart from the very great deficiencies in buildings and 

equipment, there are, in all, approximately 8,500 teachers and 

pupil teachers employed in the area. . . 
To provide enough elementary teachers at an average salary 
of £100 per annum would cost £2,000,000, against an ex- 
penditure in 1941 of £640,000. Even if the balance could be 
made available under the Act, it would take some time for 
the teachers to be trained. And, as the educational adviser 
pertinently remarks, 

the West Indian countries cannot undertake permanent com- 

mitments involving permanent external aid without jeopardis- 

ing their growth in self-responsibility . . . 
The need to increase their wealth, to enable them to finance 
such expenditure themselves, is thus urgent. It is conse- 
quently a pity that there. is no instance of a scheme being 
approved for the establishment of light industries. In- 
dustrialisation, besides helping to solve the labour problem, 
should raise the productivity of the islands, which, in 
Barbados in particular, is too low to maintain their in- 
creasing populations. The difficulty of obtaining the capital 
equipment in wartime is obvious, but it is to be hoped that 
the Stockdale organisation has. the possibility in mind. 


x * * 


Third Attempt 


It is, perhaps, more than a coincidence that Sir Frank 
Stockdale’s report on the West Indies should have appeared 
on the same day as was published a despatch from the 
Colonial Secretary to the Governor of Jamaica (Cmd. 6427), 
making another attempt to solve the constitutional deadlock. 
Since January, 1942, when the second attempt at constitu- 
tional reform was made, the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council and leaders of the People’s National Party 
and of the Federation of Citizen’s Associations have come to 
an agreement on the constitution they think Jamaica should 
have. In a memorandum to the Secretary of State, they 
asked for a bi-cameral Legislature and an Executive Com- 
mittee which should be the principal instrument of policy, 
and which, upon the development of the ministerial system, 
should become a Council of Ministers. They also empha- 
sised that the Governor should have no power of veto or 
certification. The constitution now proposed goes far t0- 
wards meeting these demands. Colonel Stanley agrees to a 
bi-cameral Legislature, consisting of a House of Assembly 
of not less than 24 members, elected on a basis of universal 
adult suffrage, and of a nominated Legislative Council of 
15 members. He also proposes an Executive Committee of 
10 members presided over by the Governor, of whom 5 
should be chosen by the House of Assembly—against the 7 
asked for in the memorandum—the remaining 5 consisting 
of 3 officials and 2 unofficials, to be nominated. He also 
suggests that the Assembly should form five small commit- 


tees to concentrate on general purposes, agriculture, educa- - 


tion, social welfare and communications, and that the five 


of law to a measure which has been rejected by the Legis- 
lature—should be exercised with the advice of the Execu- 
tive ae omer and that a7 Cae to use it “poe . 
reported to Secretary. whose approval shou 
normally first be obtained. A similar safeguard would 
the t is understandable that such 
ers should be disliked by a politically conscious peop!e. 
other government 


On gap efficient 
and popular government, which exists in the older dert¥cra- 
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achieving responsible government, can best be bridged in 
this sort of way. 


* x * 


Paintul Progress 


In some respects, the situation in North Africa is im- 
proving. The economic position is better, Allied supplies 
are arriving and getting distributed, and M. Peyrouton has 
undertaken to take steps to relieve the abject poverty of the 
Moslem inhabitants. There seems, too, to be better prospects 
of understanding between the North African administration 
and Fighting France. General Catroux, the Fighting French 
Commissioner for Syria, will be liaison officer between the 
two movements and will divide his time between Beirut 
and Algiers. Before leaving Algiers, he spoke feelingly of 
General Giraud’s difficulties—“ the problem of North 
Africa is the problem of the convalesceace of a country ” ; 
approved the General’s economic council; and let it be 
understood that he believed in the Administration’s desire 
to pursue a liberal policy. Here the difficulty is the old one, 
that of maintaining a functioning administration while 
purging it of its quisling elements. Many of the General’s 
genuine liberal intentions are being frustrated by the 
intransigence or even sabotage of men lower down in the 
hierarchy; this is particularly and painfully true of the 
crucial problem of political prisoners. The chief of police, 
Rigaud, is a fascist and has used his powers to imprison 
de Gaullistes, and other left wing supporters of the Allied 
cause. It is clear from General Bergeret’s confused state- 
ment on political prisoners that the Administration is not 
fully informed of the situation and that its subordinates 
are throwing a smokescreen over some very dangerous and 
discreditable activities. The Inter-Allied Commission will 
be able to clear up matters in camps where Bergeret 
admitted conditions to be very bad. But not all the victims 
of Rigaud’s police go to the camps. Who is to conduct a 
proper investigation of the prisons where de Gaullistes are 
alleged to be detained? There is only one solution, a genuine 
purge and reorganisation of the civilian administration. 


* + * 
Divided France , 


There is some danger that the establishment of liaison 
between General de Gaulle and General Giraud will be 
looked on as a final and sufficient arrangement. It is not. 
It will perhaps prevent some of the more blatant discre- 
pancies in policy and action, but it leaves unsolved the 
chief problem—the restoration of unity among the resisting 
French. M. Peyrouton has issued an appeal for unity, 
saying : ; 

Frenchmen are masters of their own destiny. If they unite 
themselves they will again make France a great nation. If, on 
the contrary, they keep on quarrelling .. . the resurrection 

France will not be easy. : 

This is perfectly true; but M. Peyrouton is the last man 
to say it. In the same speech, he boasted that he had in 
the past been “harsh” with the Free French, because it 
was necessary to preserve France’s “ peace of mind.” To 
which purpose? one may ask. To make the policy of 
collaboration with Germany more effortless and secure? A 
unity which includes M. Peyrouton is no unity, for true 
unity must be based not on expediency but on principles. 
These principles are pre-eminently two: resistance to 
Germany ; and loyalty to the Allied cause. By this defini- 
tion Fighting France still excludes too many men, and 
General Giraud embraces too many. The Allies must not 
rest until their views on this point have prevailed; nor 
should they tolerate delay. To give only one example of the 
effects of procrastination, what will be the future of the 
French Navy if the units which are being repaired in the 
United States—including the battleship Richelieu and the 
cruiser Montcalm ; the units over which the Allies are nego- 
lating with Admiral Godefroy at Alexandria; the units 
Whose fate is being considered at Martinique ; the units at 
Dakar ; and, finally, the Fighting French Navy—are all 
left under separate control and administration? Are the 
unhappy French people to be presented not only with 
two governments and two armies but with five navies? 
If so, may they not come to look on the Frenchmen who 
fought for them abroad as their worst enemies, as the 
People who most hindered “ the resurrection of France” ? 
It is hard to think of a common more compelling 
than the defeat of Hitler, If that cannot bring Frenchmen 
together, what can? 
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Transference of Labour 


_ _Mr Lyttelton’s recent statement that a big expansion 
in the labour force and a greater mobility of labour would 
be necessary in the 1943 programme of “ production for 
attack” has made the public anxious to know how Mr 
Bevin proposes to meet the new demands. The Minister of 
Labour has already announced that he is preparing to direct 
married women without children into war work ; and the 
Control of Engagement Order has been extended to women 
up to the age of 41. In Tuesday’s debate in the House of 
Commons, Members were mainly concerned with the more 
human side of mobilisation, and raised such matters as 
billeting, transport, nurseries and canteens. Many cases 
were quoted of inadequate and insanitary billets and of 
excessive charges for accommodation ; inefficiency and red 
tape in handling transfers were alleged; demands were 


“made for extra food for heavy manual workers and for 


the extension of day nurseries and communal feeding ; 
the Scottish and Irish MPs were up in arms against the 
alleged neglect of their respective nations and the whole- 
sale transference of labour to England; and Mrs Tate 
pressed the Minister to call up women now living idle lives 
in hotels. Mr Bevin, who was in jocular mood, had an 
answer to most of the questions. He admitted that in deal- 
ing with such a vast problem there were bound to be indi- 
vidual cases of hardship and possibly departmental mistakes; 
but he claimed that, on the whole, transference was working 
smoothly and with a minimum degree of friction. In par- 
ticular the capacity centres of the Ministry of Production 
and his own Outside Welfare Department had facilitated 
the work. He pointed out that most girls preferred living in 
billets to the hostels which had been provided, and that 
the chief responsibility for providing nurseries and British 
restaurants—the need for which he admitted—lay with 
local authorities. Most of these topics have been discussed 
in Parliament before, and their importance has often been 
stressed by the Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
The only new thing which emerged was Mr Bevin’s state- 
ment that he is thinking of introducing a scheme for domes- 
tic helps, with proper status and regulated conditions, some- 
what on the lines of the district nursing system. This 
would be a valuable measure—it is indeed long overdue. 


* * * 


Equal Compensation 


The House of Commons Select Committee on equal 
compensation for civilian war injuries, which was appointed 
in December, has produced a workmanlike and unanimous 
report in a remarkably short space of time. The Committee 
concludes that the principle of equal compensation “ not 
only has justice on its side, but could be adopted with little 
practical difficulty and at relatively little cost.” Under the ~ 
present scheme, applicants are divided into gainfull, 
occupied and non-gainfully occupied persons ; whether for 
injury allowances, pensions or treatment allowances, the rate 
of compensation for women is about two-thirds of that for 
men. The Committee recommends the abolition of the dis- 
tinction between gainful and non-gainful occupation, which 
reacts unfairly on housewives, and the adoption of a flat 
rate for everybody, irrespective of sex or occupation. They 
suggest a flat rate of 35s. a week for men and women 
injured, but not in hospital, and an increase in the perfsion 
rate in the case of 100 per cent disability to 37s. 6d. for all 
men and women. They also recommend the termination of 
the anomaly that a married man in receipt of an injury 


_ allowance does not get a wife’s allowance unless he is in 


hospital. These proposals are sensible and just ; there will 
“be few who will quarrel with the Committee’s findings. The 
main argument against equal compensation advanced in the 
House of Commons debate last November (when 95 
Members voted against the Government) was that earnings 
and compensation were indissolubly linked, and that, so 
long as differences existed in the rates of remuneration as 
between the sexes, there could not be equal rates of com- 
pensation. The Select Committee has knocked the bottom 
out of this argument by showing that there is no neces- 
sary connection between earnings and compensation. 
Remuneration is always related to work done and services 
rendered ; compensation, on the other hand, is not neces- 
sarily related to the value of work previously performed. 
There are contingencies when it may be reasonable to relate 
compensation to lost earnings ; but in no case is this reason- 
able until basic needs have been met at a flat rate. And, 
in any case, there is no pretence that compensation for 
civilian war injuries, to men or women, has, or is intended 
to have any specific relation to the earnings lost by in- 
capacity. 
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Pressures on Prices 
(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


February 1, 1943 


G RAPHICS on war strains and pressures are currently. 


being supplied by the women’s outer-wear garment 

industry in New York City. The decision on wage rates in 
the case of this industry, currently before the War Labour 
Board, may have a future importance comparable to the 
“little steel” formula of May, 1942, which placed a wage 
ceiling at 15 per cent above January 11, 1941, levels. 

Any February is hectic enough along Seventh Avenue. 
That is when buyers come to town with spring orders ; 
when new styles, materials, trimmings appear ; when bar- 
gains are driven at the various standard price levels ; when 
employment for members of the Dress Makers’ Union (a 
part of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union) 
is at one of its two annual peaks. This February, additional 
items figure in the excited talk on the sunny sidewalk at 
* lunch-hour, They cover pressures that start far back along 
the line. Among the buyers who come to town are many 
from war industry areas, where department stores have 
adopted new hours, staying open till 9 p.m. on at least 
one, and in many cases more than one, evening a week, to 
‘ give shopping opportunities to factory women workers. 

Ordinarily, the buyer who came to town with such a 
bulging order book would expect to be subject to extensive 
courtship upon arrival, including dinners, theatres, and a 
certain number of well-placed orchids. This year she 
anticipates that the expense account may be in a different 
column. The first story the buyer is likely to hear in the 
manufacturer’s office is how impossible it is to do 
business under Maximum Price Regulation No. 287, issued 
by the Office of Price Administration, on December 12th. 
This order regulates manufacturers’ margins, reducing those 
over 46 per cent and 22 per cent to add enough material, 
trimming or labour to the product to reduce the margin by 
10 per cent ; and permitting the retention of margins cur- 
rently at 22 per cent or under. (The last is the important 
figure.) What can I give you on that margin and still stay in 
’ business? Answer me that one, says the manufacturer. 

The industry is a small business industry. Net sales 
average 5-6 times reported net worth. In 1939, the industry 
sold $1,112,241,000 worth of goods ; this was done by 6,831 
establishments with an average of under 34 wage-earners. 
The mortality rate of these firms is high—a New York 
survey covering some 1,000 businesses in 1937-39 found 
liquidations ranging from 17-23 per cent of the establish- 
ments. So the accounts of a firm whose line does not include 
the big sellers of a given season are very apt to change 
colour from black to red. (The chances of being lucky—or 
bright—enough to foresee the big sellers can be calculated 
from the fact that the 78,665,000 garments sold by dress 
manufacturers in 1939 were produced in 122,849 different 
styles.) OPA order No. 287 was issued some weeks after 
negotiations for upward revision of wages had been opened 
by the Dress Makers’ Union with the five employers’ asso- 
ciations that represent the manufacturers, jobbers and con- 
tractors of the industry. It became an important element in 
the employers’ attitude. The workers halted manufacture on 
January 26th. Two days later, the War Labour Board took 
jurisdiction on condition that work should be resumed at 
once. 


The Unions’ Case 


The union case was the extent to which living costs have 
recently risen. Bureau of Labour Statistics figures, on a 
1935-39 = 100 base, show the index for New York City 
to have moved from 101.0 on January I, 1941, to 119.3 on 


December 15, 1942. The 10 per cent wage increase . 


negotiated in August, 1941, is, the union points out, in- 
sufficient to cover this 18.2 per cent change—and the union 
further contends that the proportions of income a worker 
spends for food, rent, etc., have been so distorted by the 
recent exaggerated rise in food prices that the BLS index no 


longer represents the facts of family expenditure. And the 
union points to the current rush of business as evidence o; 
the employers’ capacity to adjust wages within the present 
price structure, 

The employers questioned the legality of the stoppage 
in view of the union’s current contract ; so did the War 
Labour Board’s wire, which said, “This strike is con- 
tinuing in violation of labour’s pledge to the President that 
there shall be no strikes for.the duration of the war.” 
The employers also declared that, while it is true that the 
cost of living has risen, they are unable to increase wages 
without an adjustment of the present OPA order freezing 
prices. The employers thus recommend that price ceilings 
should be raised; the workers, that the present wage 
stabilisation formula should be altered. 

The union!does not expect to maintain peacetime stan- 
dards, but we claim that the “little steel” formula has out- 
lived its usefulness. If prices are frozen, wages should be 
frozen, after equalisation has been made for price rises noi 
yet adjusted. 

The case occurs in a context of other events likely to 
affect its outcome. The manceuvres of John L. Lewis in 
the coal strike, of which the major chapters remain to be 
written, have left Phillip Murray, of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organisations, and William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, on the spot—as members oi! 
the War Labour Board they are sponsors of the “little 
steel” formula. Ever on the outlook for organisable dis- 
content, Mr Lewis will undoubtedly make the wage issue 
his next bid for a comeback. With an eye to this bidding, 
R. J. Thomas, head of the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
and a member of the War Labour Board, has urged that 
the “little steel” formula should be discarded: 

We need a realistic formula recognising an advance of at 
least 30 per cent in the cost of living since January 1, 1941, 
so that workers through their unions can commence to bar- 
gain for comparable increases in wages. 

The “little steel” formula recognised that the rise in 
living costs over the country as a whole amounted to about 
I§ per cent between January, 1941, and May, 1942. Today 
their level is 19 per cent above that of January, 1941, with 
the main increase in food prices, which stand at abou! 
36 per cent of the January, 1941, level. To stimulate addi- 
tional production by growers of sweet potatoes, soya beans, 
grain sorghums, peanuts, dried beans and peas, flax, 
potatoes and truck crops, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced a programme of “incentive payments.” 
The farm bloc in Congress is opposing such subsidies. 
affirming that the basic price levels of agricultural com- 
modities should be raised instead. 


American Notes 


Change of Heart ? 


After a week of defeats for the Administration in th: 
Committees of the House of Representatives, Congress 
appears inclined to stay its hand a little. Senator Taft has 
suggested that Congress ought not to be against a measure 


simply because the President is for it; and another. 


Republican, Senator Aiken, has remonstrated “ We can’t just 
run wild.” The implication is that the Senate may moderate 
somewhat the limitations the House has imposed, in one 
direction or another, on the authority of the executive and 
its agencies. These include, besides the well-publicised 
refusal of the Ways and Means Committee to permit the 
continuance of the order limiting salaries to $25,000 a y¢at 
after taxes and other fixed charges, the slashing of some 
ropriations and the deletion of others. Funds for the 
ational Resources Planning Board were voted to be 
stopped entirely; appropriations for the Post Office, th¢ 
Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Home Loan 
Bank Board were cut. Economy was not all. “ Blank check 
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appropriations are out of the window” remarked a 
Democratic gentleman from Indiana. The salary of a negro 
employee of the Government was stopped because of his 
alleged Communism ; resolutions were introduced to 
investigate WPB and OPA policies in regard to the con- 
centration of industry, and even to create a committee to 
investigate “amy action, rule, procedure, regulation, order 
or directive” taken by any agency. The manpower position 
is being investigated with a view to reassessing the needs 
of the Forces, and Mr McNutt got a far from friendly 
hearing for his “ work or fight ” order. A Bill to forbid the 
calling-up of fathers until all childless men are under arms 
has been passed in committee. Anti-labour Bills are re- 
appearing ; and it is this twin drive on the unions and the 
manpower problem that has given rise to the rumour that 
Mr Winant may be recalled to head the Administration’s 
efforts in this sphere. The farm bloc is pressing, for the 
third time, its demand that the cost of labour—including 
family help—should be included in computing parity, a 
provision which would raise the nation’s food bill by per- 
haps as much as $3,500 millions. There has been no actual 
cessation in this spate of inquiries, pruning and Congres- 
sional intervention. What is reported is ‘a change in the 
temper on Capitol Hill. Any deep-seated change of heart on 
the part of the Opposition is improbable, but it is reassuring 
to see some signs of restraint so early in the life of the 


new Congress. 
* * 


“Roar China ”’ 


| The triumphal appearance of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek before Congress brought to a focus a mass of floating 
sentiment about China. The romantic feeling for China 
is compounded of sympathy for the under-dog ; memo- 
ries of Pearl Buck’s “The Good Earth,” the film perform- 
ance of Paul Muni, the Theatre Guild’s famous production 
of “ Roar China”; childhood recollections of returned mis- 
sionaries, of whom there were many ; and a vague belief 
that the National-Revolution was something like 1776, and 
that Sun Yat-sen was an Oriental George Washington. 
Americans are proud of their record in China, too; the 
Open Door and the use of the Boxer indemnity to build 
schools are regarded as foundation stones of a good neigh- 
bour policy. The Chinese have put their case well and they 
have found devoted propagandists in many Americans. And 
inevitably, as hatred of the Japanese mounted, so has good 
will tow.r:ds China. To say this is not to detract from 
Madame Chiang’s personal ovation. Her eloquence, her 
charm, and her quick wit captivated Congress as well as 
the nation. One Senator acclaimed her fervently as “ the 
greatest woman in the world.” Undoubtedly her address 
strengthened the cause of the “ Pacific school” in Washing- 
ton ; the response inside and outside Congress is a reminder, 
if any were needed, that this particular tension is as yet 
unresolved. As Dorothy Thompson pointed out, if emotion 
were running the war, the Japanese would enjoy an AAA 
priority in American strategy, As a consequence, the report 
of the Lend-Lease Administration on aid to China has been 
received somewhat coolly. It explained that what China 


-needed after the fall of Burma—transport planes—was 


what America had least of, it stressed the swallowing up 
of American supplies in the Burma campaign ; and pointed 
out that the training of Chinese pilots and the control of 
air gained as a result of the American Volunteer Group’s 
operations could not be measured in money terms. 
There exists a strong feeling against accepting the 
difficulties of transport as a final limiting factor 
in aid to China. But at this stage in the war these 
emotional responses are not likely to upset the strategic 
applecart. The set-back in Tunisia has given the American 
public a very healthy longing to hit back, and a more 
realistic understanding of the difficulties that are likely to be 
encountered in subduing the Western wing of the Axis 
before concentration in the Pacific is possible. 


x * “ * 
Meatleggers | 


_ There are lurid stories from the United States of the 
revival of gangsterism. Now it is food—principally meat— 
that is the foundation of a new illegal traffic. How much 
truth there is in the story that Caponism is back again 1s 
hard to tell; but it is generally admitted that extensive 
black markets in food exist. Time quotes “ harried Washing- 
‘on Officials ” as putting the figure as high as 20 per cent 
of the animals slaughtered for food ; and American papers 
are carrying pictures of out-of-the-way barns being used as 
‘laughter houses, and stories of cattle and sheep being 


Stolen and slaughtéred along country roads. Consumers are 
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willing to pay fantastic prices for meat, sometimes as much 
as $2 a pound for beef. The Office of Price Administration 
has started a series of prosecutions against offenders, but 
in the meat traffic in particular enforcement is difficult. 
There is no bottleneck through which meat moves which 
can be policed easily, as there is in sugar or petrol, where 
the number of refineries is small. Honest traders have Leen 
squeezed by the fact that although their ceilings are fixed, 
there is no limit on the price of livestock, with the excep- 
tion of hogs. The advantages of rationing, with its guarantee 
of fair shares, is easy to understand, but those of price fixing 
have been harder to sell to the public. The problem will be 
eased somewhat as rationing gets under way. Canned goods 
go on points: next week, and meat rationing is expected 
to start on April 1st. In the meantime the Price Adminis- 
trator is starting a vigorous campaign of education in the 
beauties of control. In a recent address, he pointed out that 
already consumers have been saved nearly $6,000 million 
compared with what would have been spent had prices 
risen at the rate they did during the last war ; the saving 
per family was $140. One of the examples of the pressure 
on prices which he cited concerned butter. News of the 
extension of the ceiling price on butter failed to reach a 
given city in time. Overnight the price soared from 55 
cents a pound to $1.25. Examples of this kind are testimony 
to the value of price control, but they illustrate as well 
the enormous strain on ceilings imposed by the increase of 


purchasing power unaccompanied by adequate taxation 
and savings. 


Shorter Note 


The Office of Price Administration has announced the 
completion of a new system of “ margin control ” for prices. 
Under its provisions, prices will be fixed at the whole- 
saler’s or packer’s level, and profit percentages for different 
types of wholesalers and retailers will be established. This 
meets the difficulties of traders who were unable to keep 
up supplies because their ceilings were too low ; and it has 
the advantage of substituting for an almost unending range 
of ceilings three or four levels, which will be easier for 
the housewife to police. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French Agriculture 


(By a Correspondent) 


ECENTLY, M. Bonnafous, Vichy’s Food Minister, and 
R M. Cathala, the Minister of Finance, made statements 
on the new agricultural programme. As usual, Vichy’s 
“ peasant lovers” present their programme, not merely as 
a set of emergency measures necessitated by the pressure 
of events ; they also pretend to carry out a set of reforms 
which will lead the peasantry to a neo-physiocratic 
paradise. The whole agricultural . policy of the Third 
Republic is portrayed as a sinister distortion of France's 
natural evolution; the prospect of an Allied victory as 
the loss of the physiocratic paradise ; and the New Order 
as the only background against which a revival of French 
agriculture is possible. 

The new programme, stripped of its embellishments, 
boils down to the “balkanisation” of French agriculture 
under German pressure. Its main feature is the expansion 
of oil-seed cultivation, to make good the loss of North 
African imports. According to M. Bonnafous, the present 
stock of fats in France amounts to 140,000 tons ; if con- 
sumption is to be maintained at last year’s level, the deficit 
in fat supplies amounts to nearly 160,000 tons. The reserve 
of industrial fats is 20,000 tons against a minimum demand 
of 54,000 tons. During the years of the armistice, the 
cultivation of oleaginous plants expanded only slightly. In 
1941-42, the area under oil-seeds increased from 8,000 to 
25,000 hectares. In the autumn of 1942, however, not less 
than 60,000 hectares were sown with oil-seeds. The new 
Pp e envisages a further increase up to 250,000 
hec in 1943. In a broadcast to the farmers, M. Bonna- 
fous reminded them that if this programme is fulfilled, 
French agriculture will have regained the level of output 
which it had reached under the Second Empire, before the 
home cultivation of oil plants was replaced by imports 
from the colonies. 

It is doubtful whether these historical reminiscences have 
any real meaning for the peasants or whether the ideal of 
going back to the agricultural standards of the Second 
Empire can find any serious response. The French peasant 
will probably think that the references to the Second 
Empire are not unconnected with the demands of the 
Third Reich. But M. Bonnafous has also offered the 
peasants some more tangible inducements. He has promised 
to fix the prices for oil-seeds at such a level as to make 
their cultivation two or three times as remunerative as 
that of wheat. Farmers will also receive 6 kilograms of 
oil per 100 kgs. for the first five quintals of seeds deilvered, 
5 kgs. for the fifth to the tenth quintal and 4 kgs. for every 
additional quintal. The whole programme has been very 
warmly welcomed by the German press. 

M. Cathala, Minister of Finance, has taken the same 
line with regard to the cultivation of vegetables and fruit. 
He spoke: recently of the decay of French vegetable and 
fruit growing in the inter-war period, and explained it by 
the competition of Californian, Canadian, South African, 
Indian and Malayan fruit and vegetable producers. Before 
1939, France had to pay nearly 200 million francs to the 
USA, 22 millions to British India and 20 millions to South 
Africa for its imports. 


gold. Our gold will be our agricultural produce—our wheat, 
wine, fruit, our early vegetables. 


In other. words, the “ pernicious ” policy of the Third 
Republic resulted in an expansion of fruit and vegetable 
consumption at home ; within the framework of the New 
Order, on the other hand, France would pay with fruit 


and vegetables for the industrial goods it would have to 
import owing to its “limited industrial capacity.” 

The wheat position has also been discussed. The falling 
off of colonial imports of grain has not affected the position 
in the short run. The Ministry of Food does not yet 
contemplate any cut in the bread ration. But, in the longer 
run, the bread position is bound to become very critical, 
Last year, the ‘import of one and a half million quintals 
of cereals from Africa covered home consumption before 
the harvest. No such supply will be available to bridge 
the next gap between the two harvests, in June and July. 
In addition, a part of the 1942 crop was milled very carly, 
beginning in July, and the crop was substantially below 
normal. Smaller reserves of grain have, therefore, to meet 
the demand during fourteen months instead of twelve. M. 
Bonnafous has appealed to the Prefects, the Peasants Cor- 
poration and-to the Légion des Combattants to start a 
crusade for the delivery of wheat, as “the very life of the 
nation is at stake.” The prospect for the summer is indeed 


very gloomy ; the towns of France are threatened with 
famine. 


Black Markets for Meat 


The position in meat is deteriorating. A faulty price 
policy led to a mass slaughter of cattle. The disparity 
between the prices for butcher’s meat and the prices paid 
for cattle is so wide that the farmer does not find it worth 
his while to sell cattle at the fixed prices. Enormous masses 
of meat are being absorbed by the black markets. A section 
of the press excuses the farmer and blames the Government 
forthe abnormal position. Thus, Action Francaise writes :— 

The farmer can ask: “Why allow a suit to be sold at 
2,000-2,500 fr. which cost 600 fr. in 1939 ; why authorise the 
butcher to sell veal for twice as much as in 1939, when we 
have to sell a live calf at P ice slightly less than that which 
existed in the same period ? Why allow a shoemaker to sell 
at 300 frs. and more a sole made of bad wood and a few thin 
straps of an ersatz material ? ” ; 

This is, indeed, an eloquent comment on the new 
physiocracy. The problem of agricultural prices seems to 
have been the cause of some friction between the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Minister of Finance. The former 
has been inclined to raise prices; but the Minister of 
Finance has objected, on the ground that an increase in 
prices would upset the budget estimates. The divergence 
of views has led the former Minister of Agriculture, M. 
Caziot, to resign from his post in the official agricultural 
corporations, The screw of the price-stop on agricultural 
prices has hardly any effect when the tide of inflation is 
rising ; its only results are that the channels of official 
distribution are getting emptier and emptier, and that the 
peasant seeks to make good his losses, caused by compulsory 
deliveries to the state, through illicit trading and bartering. 

Primitive barter has, in fact, become the dominant form 
of trade, and it is widely practised within the countryside 
as well as between countryside and town. As the bargaining 
power of the peasants has been stronger than that of the 
general mass of the townspeople, the result has been 4 
relative shift in the distribution of the national income in 
favour of the farmers. ‘This does not mean that the actual 
income of the farming class has risen. On the contrary, i! 
must have declined; but the total national income ha‘ 
decreased even more sharply ; thus the smaller income o! 
the peasants now forms a hi proportion of the total 
than before. The fact is not devoid of some political 
significance. It makes it possible to play off the town 
against the countryside and vice versa. While M. Bonnafous 
has been preaching physiocracy to provincial peas2t 
audiences, German propaganda in Paris has been “ ¢x- 
plaining” to the workers and employees that they have 
been exploited by the peasants. One of the arguments 's 

that while the tax on agricultural profits yields only 


60 million francs, the tax on salaries produces 6 milliards. 
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Stabilisation in New 
Zealand 


[FROM OUR CANTERBURY CORRESPONDENT] 


December 18, 1942 


On December 15, 1942, the Prime Minister broadcast 
about the Government’s new stabilisation plan. This con- 
sists of a big extension of the price-fixing measures pre- 
viously adopted, combined with effective control over 
wages. Early in the war, efforts were made to prevent 
prices and costs rising. A Price Tribunal was established, 
house rents and most interest payments were controlled, 
and by September, 1940, the prices of 38 major commo- 
dities in common use were stabilised, in some cases with 
the aid of subsidies. Since then, price fixing has been 
extended and rationing applied to a considerable range of 
goods. But, while other costs have been controlled, wages 
have been relatively free. In August, 1940, the Arbitration 
Court raised award rates of wages by 5 per cent on 
account of the increasing cost of living. It rejected an 
application . for a further rise in December, 1941, but 
granted an additional 5 per cent, on the first £5 per week 
only, in March, 1942. The wage index shows an average 
increase of 13.6 per cent since September, 1939, but this 
index is based on minimum award rates and does not 
reflect payments in excess of those rates, much less total 
earnings. No general changes in award rates have been 
made since last March, but adjustments for particular 
trades have generally been upward and, owing to the keen 
demand and short supply of labour in many industries, 
rates in excess of the minimum awards are widely paid. 
In addition, much overtime has been worked to meet 
war needs, and overtime rates increase both earnings and 
costs steeply after the standard 40-hour week has been 
worked. Women and youths are taking many men’s jobs 
in occupations classed as essential. Large numbers are in 
the forces, and farmers, market gardeners and others, 
whose products are sold at fixed prices, are unable to 
compete with the attractions offered by rising wages else- 
where. Production and supplies for the military and for 
export have been well maintained, but rising costs and 
increasing Government expenditure have brought the 
danger of inflation nearer. 

In September, 1940, a representative Economic Con- 
ference recommended the stabilisation of prices and costs, 
and a committee was appointed to continue investigations. 
The measures then adopted had considerable effect on 
prices and costs other than wages, but no effective limi- 
tation of wage increases was imposed. Now the committee 
has brought forward a wider plan which the Government 
proposes to put into effect. Its obvious aim is the freezing 
of further prices and costs, including wages. All wage 
rates, including overtime and piece rates, are to be fixed 
at the levels of November 15, 1942, and penalties are pro- 
vided for breaches by either employers or employees. 
Adjustments will be made if the cost of living rises by 2} 
per cent in the first place, and after that by further steps 
of § per cent. Prices are to be fixed for about 150 neces- 
safies entering into the cost of living, mainly locally pro- 
duced goods. These cover rents and a wide range of 
groceries, dairy produce, meat, fruit and vegetables, fuel 
and light, clothing, footwear, drapery, furniture and 
miscellaneous articles. The aim is to keep these prices 
stable, and it is stated that unavoidable rises in some items 
will be offset by declines in others, so that the workers 
will have both fixed wages and fixed costs for their 
essential purchases. A new wage index number is to be 
computed showing changes in retail prices. This index is 
‘0 be based on, and apparently confined to, the items 
covered in the scheme, and it will be used if necessary 
for any wage adjustments required. The freezing of wages 
at present levels, therefore, depends on the effective stabili- 
‘ation of the prices that are to be fixed, and these prices 
will depend largely on wages. In these conditions, the 
fa of stabilising both prices and wages should be 
g00d. 

The plan adopted is probably the best that can be 
devised, But the basic difficulty was revealed by the Prime 
Minister, when he estimated the war increase in the national 
come at {NZso millions, and the war decline 
in the supply- of consumers’ goods at £{NZ40_ millions. 
In these conditions, even partial price stabilisction is difficult 
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to ensure, while complete stabilisation is probably im- 
practicable. The extension of price fixing will increase the 
difficulties of effectively policing the price regulations ; 
complete coverage of all prices is obviously impossible ; 
and imported goods are in short supply, while import 
prices are rising steadily and are beyond local control. 
Some doubt must remain, too, whether effective means 
can be found to induce producers, including employees, 
to provide a sufficiency of the fixed price, and presumably 
low profit goods, when tempted by the superior attrac- 
tions of other free price and higher profit goods. But such 
problems are not confined to New Zealand, and the 
scheme adopted represents an earnest attempt to cope 
with a problem that has worried every Government, and 


that appears to admit of no completely satisfactory 
solution. 


Brazil as Ally 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAO PAULO] 


December, 1942 


THE three months’ activities of Joao Alberto Lins e Barros, 
Economic Co-ordinator, has shown that the concentration 
of control over production, distribution and manpower is 
of vital importance in a sub-continent of vast size, contain- 
ing such a wide variety of potential resources. Realising that 
the war effort demanded the maximum exploitation of a 
few, quickly available materials, the Co-ordinator, with the 
help of American advisers, set up a hierarchy of commo- 
dities, putting at the top rubber, vegetable oils and waxes, 
ores and industrial diamonds, and then coffee, cocoa, Brazil 
nuts and meat. Most of all these commodities are produced 
for export to the United Nations. Next come textiles, cotton, 
timber and fruit, which go to neighbouring South American 
countries and, to a certain extent, to European neutrals. 

This obvious dethroning of Brazilian staples, such as 
coffee, was made possible by the Washington agreements, 
under which the United States promised to buy certain 
Brazilian products for the duration, irrespective of whether 
they could be shipped. Attention could thus be concen- 
trated on stimulating the production of the important raw 
materials ; and the removal of any immediate danger to 
Brazil by the Allied landings in North Africa stressed 
further the fact that at present the country’s chief task in 
the strategy of the United Nations is the mobilisation of 
its material wealth. 

The Co-ordinator’s other function is the organisation of 
essential supplies for his own country. An American Engi- 
neering Commission, which has recently completed a two 
months’ survey of the iadustrial possibilities of the Sao 
Paulo area, with a view to diminishing Brazil’s dependence 
on certain imports, declared that the lack of high-grade 
coal deprived the country of an adequate basis for heavy 
industry. Brazil, the Commission went on, should take the 
opportunity of developing its industry on a light metal 
basis, thus anticipating the progress of technology, which 
tends more and more to substitute light materials for iron 
and steels. This opinion ran counter to the views of an 
increasing number of experts, who favour an extension of 
heavy industry, but although opinions are thus differing 
on how greater self-sufficiency can be achieved, the clash is 
largely academic, since neither project could be completed 
before the end of the war—even if begun at once. 

It is noteworthy that there is complete agreement between 
the American advisers and Brazilian experts on the manu- 
facture in Brazil of certain consumption goods which are 
no longer obtainable from Great Britain and the United 
States. 

A serious, but old, obstacle is the poor communications, 
both inside the country and with the outside world. The 
Brazilian economy rapidly adapted itself to the fuel shortage 
resulting from the submarine campaign, and the pro- 
gramme for producing alcohol from sugar assures a 
minimum supply for industrial purposes. But the inter- 
state Communications are suffering thereby, and, without 
railway or road connexions between north and south, trade 
must be carried on by coasters—with a reduced number 
of ships. 

Fears have been expressed in the Rio press lest the 
restrictions on coffee consumption in the US, together with 
the campaign in Am-2rican magazines in favour of the intro- | 
duction of ersatz coffee, will permanently affect the taste 
of American consumers for pure coffee. But at the moment 
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these fears are groundless, for the US has agreed to purchase 
go per cent of the coming coffee crop, and since prices 
are four times above the pre-war level, the big reduction 
in the output in 1942-43 should be largely compensated. 
The case of cotton is somewhat different, since it was not 
included in the Washington agreements. It is difficult to 
find an export market for this crop, but its by-products— 
linters and cottonseed oil—are profitably exported to the 


Germany 


On the iia 


ih: seems at first incredible that the Nazi regime, which 
had been credited during its period of successes with 
thorough planning for each new move, should have been 
surprised by the Russian winter offensive. But the fact 1s 
plain enough. It can be demonstrated beyond doubt by a 
survey of the German press and radio during last autumn 
and the early winter—until January 11, 1943, when Gen- 
eral Dittmar broadcast his “ backs to the wall” commentary. 
The Nazis believed that the summer offensive had achieved 
at least the safe possession of the Donetz and Don territory 
and part of the Caucasus ; and that Russia had been fatally 
weakened, while Germany had gained important sources 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. While the German armies 
were still advancing into the Caucasus, more eastern pro- 
vinces of the Ukraine were put under civil administration. 
The confidence of the Germans in their ability to maintain 
these conquests was shown by the foundation of numerous 
new companies for the development of the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus ; state concerns were set up for the generation of 
electricity and coalmining in the Donbas and for the cul- 
tivation of cotton, rubber plants, and tobacce ; leading steel 
and manufacturing concerns established branches in all 
parts of occupied Russia; new trading undertakings 
appeared, and even firms to produce and distribute films. 
This went on right into December last year. Reports about 
autumn sowing were at the same time optimistic. 
This was not mere propaganda. It was based on the belief 
that rich colonies had been captured for good. The German 
armies could be supplied on the spot, with the coal of the 
Donbas for their railways, electric power for their factory 
repair shops for army equipment, and the oil of the Maikop 
area for their tanks and aeroplanes. All this activity was to 
go on far behind the fighting front during a relatively quiet 
winter. Now these hopes have been catastrophically shat- 
tered—everything has been swept away in a few weeks, 


with fearful losses. Seldom in history has foresight failed 
more completely. 


The Strength of the Regime 
What is the effect in Germany? The military, economic 


and political situation in the Reich and in the whole of - 


German occupied country has changed. The sweeping suc- 
cesses of the Russians have brought the Germans, strong 
though they still are, to bay. The process of reducing Ger- 
many’s conquests has begun. The Nazi regime is faced with 
the grim problem of finding a way out of its first real crisis. 

Hitler and his party came into power by a very curious 
process of trial and error. Easy successes over disunited 
enemies at home and abroad were ascribed to the political 
and later the military genius of Hitler, who became con- 
vinced that he himself planned ali the triumphs. Hitler 
and the Nazis had no clear plans or precise time tables. 
They moved from one easy success to another. Their one 
underlying idea was to build up the strongest possible 
military organisation and to keep it in semi-mobilisation ; 
and the tremendous advantage of being able to move great 
armies at a moment’s notice gave them the chance of con- 
quering almost all Europe. The unexpected resistance of 
Britain induced them to attack Russia. Then, over-confi- 
dence in their own power and a complete misunderstanding 
of the Russian regime showed, after their initial suc- 
cesses, the relative weakness of the Nazi leaders, including 
their generals. The war against Russia was begun with all 
the old German generals in command. 

The Stalingrad disaster uncovered the vulnerable spot 
of Hitler and all other Nazi leaders. They were strong and 
displayed foresight in economic and military affairs at 
* periods where they could rely on real experts. Once they 


undertook the work of experts themselves they failed. The 
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US, and the Brazilian Government, with the help of US 
loans, has decreed a minimum price of 6d. per Ib. for 
cotton fibre, which should maintain the area under cotton 
cultivation. In fact, so far from provoking discontent, the 
incorporation of Brazil into the economic framework of 
the United Nations has given its commercial relations a 


stability that has seldom been achieved in the last thirty 
years. 


at War 


power of the political, economic and military machinery 
of totalitarian Germany stands in glaring contrast to the 
poor quality of the Nazi leadership, who fortunately failed 
in using this instrument to its full advantage after the 
collapse of France. The great strength of the authoritarian 
regime at home is obvious. Stalingrad is probably the 


greatest disaster a German army ever suffered. Outside 


Germany it is clear for everybody to see that Hitler and 
his generals are responsible for this senseless sacrifice. Yet 
the authoritarian leaders can ask for more sacrifices with- 
out being swept away by the people. This is the real situa- 
tion at the moment. The Nazi leaders, politicians, generals 
and administrators alike, are determined to prolong a war 
which can no longer be won. 

The Stalingrad disaster was followed by a number of 
economic decrees ostensibly designed to bring the last 
reserves of manpower into war production. But, imme- 
diately before the decrees were issued, the German eco- 
nomic papers voiced the opinion that any further reduc- 
tion in the number of retail shops would only cause diffi- 
culties in distribution ; and they stated, also before the 
decrees, that independent artisans had already been fully 
mobilised. In fact, economic conditions in Germany had 
already been strained to such an extent that there are 
hardly any reserves left. The total volume of production is 
inevitably declining with every worker called up to replace 
the losses suffered in Russia. 

The Nazis are convinced that production can be in- 
creased by a last great effort. The truth that pure defence 
is tantamount to defeat is known to every Nazi and felt 
instinctively by every German. Germany at war needs its 
conquests for food, raw materials and man-power. If the 
conquered territories are lost one by one, defeat becomes 
certain. Defence must, therefore, be offensive not only 
militarily but also politically. Still strong, though seriously 
wounded, the Nazis will strike out fiercely wherever they 
can. The whole territory from the present fronts in Russia 
to the German frontier is considered an area of defence 
in which a number of strong positions will be made the 
basis of a flexible defence, that is to say, of maintaining 
defence areas by offensive thrusts. This is the intention ; 
and the hope is that Russia will exhaust its superiority n 
men and material in the present offensives. 

This method of defence’ in the east, it is hoped, will 
leave the Germans enough forces for active operations in 
Tunisia and frustrate any landing in the west—provided 
the full use of the gathering Allied forces can be prevented. 
Two offensive means to prevent this full use are, in Naz 
opinion, available. The first is the U-boats ; the second 1s 
the political offensive exploiting the Bolshevist bogy. The 
stories of Russian atrocities told at present on the German 
radio have a familiar ring ; they are old stories from the 
Nazi archives. Behind them, however, is the belief that the 
people in Britain and America, as well as Europe, are afraid 
of Russia, and above all the conviction that Britain, peopled 
by a branch of the Nordic race, will finally come to terms 
with the Germans if they can contain Russia in the ¢ast. 

The actual strength of Germany in terms of armies and 
economic means and especially the er of recuperation 1s 
the unknown factor. The stclnty ‘swihable for flexible 
defence in the east is still . But the value of the 
Balkan countries and the occupied countries in the west 
as an area of defence is doubtful once the Allied invasions 
begin. These things must be seen in combination with 
morale at the front and at home. Any army is seriously 
affected by a long retreat. The Nazi leaders have no choice ; 
they must continue the fight ; and as long as the SS and 
Nazi police remain intact there will be party terrorism (3 
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Homework 


HE increasing difficulty of obtaining unskilled or semi- 
skilled labour for war production has given rise to a new 
type of “ outwork” or “homework.” Not every industry 
can use homeworkers profitably, and for their successful 
employment two conditions have to be fulfilled. First, the 
articles—whether finished or semi-finished is immaterial— 
must be reasonably small and light. Secondly, the manu- 
facturing process must lend itself to sub-division into a 
number of operations, some of which are simple and can be 
carried out with hand tools. In general, the operations 
suitable for homework fall into two main classes: simple 
assemblies of parts requiring such tools as screw-drivers, 
spanners or pliers; and simple hand operations, such as 
scraping, insulating, sealing, filing, gauging and adjusting. 
The next step is for the works to organise a home- 
workers’ department. This department has two main 
functions. The first is to act as a depét to which material 
and parts are diverted from their normal routes in the 
factory for parcelling in convenient quantities for distri- 
bution, and from which completed work is returned to 
store. The second function of the homeworkers’ depart- 
ment is to deal with the homeworkers themselves, supply 
them with work, instruct and supervise them, receive and 
inspect their work and pay them for it, and deal with diffi- 
culties, either personally or by correspondence. 

The arrangements made for the distribution and return 
of the work are of paramount importance in any home- 
work scheme. On them depend, not merely the even flow 
of work in and out of the factory, but also the maintenance 
of the enthusiasm of the homeworkers. These arrangements 
vary considerably, but they may be classified into groups, 
the most important determining factor being the type of 
district in which the factory is situated. First, there is the 
sponsor system. Under this scheme responsible members 
of the works staff—foremen or charge-hands, act as sponsors 
and organise groups of six to ten people near their homes 
who are willing to undertake homework. The sponsors bring 
materials and parts from the works as required and leave 
them in thie homeworkers’ stores. The workers draw their 
materials from the store and return the completed assem- 
blies to it; these are collected from time to time by the 


sponsor and delivered to the works. Another important - 


function of the sponsor is to demonstrate to the home- 
workers how the assembly should be carried out, and deal 
with any assembly difficulties which may arise. 

A second type of scheme is one which involves the dis- 
tribution and collection of work by a van sent out from 
the factory. This system can be adopted in an urban or 
suburban area, but needs careful organisation in order to 
avoid uneconomic journeys. The secret of success is to 
avoid taking on workers who are widely scattered. 

In a third type of scheme, the workers themselves call 
at the factory to collect the work and receive instructions, 
and later to return the finished product. For this scheme to 
be worked successfully, there must Be a fairly large number 

women not engaged on war work within easy distance 
of the factory. The chief requirement is an efficient home- 
workers’ department, so that a steady stream of callers can 
be dealt with without confusion. 

Outwork is only worth while if it taps a source of labour 
Which would otherwise remain unused. If it uses labour that 
could be employed more continuously and more produc- 
tively, it is wasteful and inefficient. Any scheme which 
relies on drawing homeworkers from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the factory requires careful organisation ; 
otherwise part-time or even full-time workers 
be attracted from the factory. Many of the most successful 
applications of the outwork principle are found in country 
districts, vi or small towns. The most suitable dis- 
tricts are those where transport facilities are not good 
‘nough to make it possible for workers to travel every day 
to a factory, or where there is a large proportion of immobile 
women for whom there is no work in their immediate neigh- 

urhood. In such areas local depéts are established from 
Which the workers collect their work and to which they 


return it after completion. These depots are generally within 
a ten-mile radius of the factory. One firm in a small country 
town, for example, found that in three of the four villages 
within an eight-mile radius, small engineering firms were 
willing to become agents for the distribution and reception 
of work in their immediate neighbourhood. Not infrequently 
the amount of part-time work that can be done from one 
of these centres is more than enough for a single firm ; and 
in such cases firms combine to form a group centre which 
handles all the outwork for the firms belonging to the group. 
Sometimes the group has been organised by the Ministry 
of Production ; in other cases it has been left in the hands 
of the firms concerned. Finally, some factories have found 
it best to have the work itself done at the local centre and 
not in the outworkers’ homes. For this purpose a suitable 
building is made, in effect, into a small branch works 
manned by local workers working on a part-time basis. 
An interesting scheme for the employment of part-time 
women on hand finishing aircraft components has been 
developed in Surbiton. It started by a group of women 
meeting in a drawing-room, working for a Middlesex fac- 
tory; a number of shops for hand assembly and non- 
machine processes are now being organised in the area. This 
method is somewhat different from homework proper, 
though the principle is the same ; it offers the advantage 
that the work is done in one place, which is more economi- 
cal and facilitates instruction and inspection, and makes 
possible the employment of a wider range of processes. 
Which of these schemes is adopted depends on local 
conditions. In all of them: good organisation and super- 
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vision are essential. Initial instruction is of much greater 
importance in placing the work out than it is in a factory ; 
and the greatest care has to be exercised at the factory to 
see that all parts which are sent away for home assembly 
are absolutely correct. The factory assembler will often 
tolerate o¢casional imperfections, as he has the tools at 
hand to put them right, but the homeworker has no such 
facility and has to reject the parts, There must be the 
closest liaison between supervisors and the inspection 
department, who have the final say as to whether or not 
the work is up to standard. Payment for work done is on 
a piecework basis, and is made in cash when the work is 
handed in. 

Homeworkers are volunteers. There is no formal contract 
of engagement as employees, and they merely undertake 
verbally to do certain processes at prices based on Trade 
Union rates of pay for similar processes when performed 
in the factory. Whatever their legal status, they are in 
practice treated more as sub-contractors than employees, 
although National Health and Pensions Insurance contribu- 


tions are paid by the factory. Firms who have been using . 


homeworkers for some months say that the standard of 
work is as high as that done under factory conditions. 
Socially, all classes are represented as homeworkers. Most 
are women, and the utmost care has to be taken to avoid 
a ing women who are wanted for factory work by the 
Ministry of Labour—which is the great danger of the 
homework system. 


February 27, 1943 
Outwork was started by a few enterprising companies, 


and, with the gement of the Ministry of Produc. 
ton and the supply Ministries, has spread rapidly. In the 
radio industry considerable use has been made of out. 
workers, as the production of radio equipment is so largely 
a matter of assembling more or less standard components 
But almost any light mechanical assembly work can be 
done in workers’ homes, and the assembly of quite delicate 
instruments has been successfully carried out. Unfortu. 
nately, no comprehensive statistics exist at present to enable 
a quantitative assessment of the importance of outwork in 


_ war production to be made. One small firm actually found 


that it could employ as many man-hours outside the factory 
as inside. : : 

This work is, of course, essentially a war-time expedient 
for utilising a source of labour which it is normally not 
profitable to use, and it is improbable that peacetime condi- 
tions will require any extensive loymemt of home- 
workers. It may, however, have a limited application after 
the war in two directions. There will, unfortunately, be a 
large number of disabled men and women who will be 
unable to undertake factory work, and to these homework 
would bring obvious benefits, psychological as well as 
financial. Secondly, schemes might well be evolved which 
would appeal to elderly people‘who are often fit and able to 
do simple tasks, and who would welcome the opportunity 
of home employment to bring them in a smill addition 
to their incomes. 


Finance and Banking 


Abundance of Credit 


Although most of the banks have been making up this 
week there has been no evidence of pressure in the credit 
situation. There has been some relief from the £10 millions 
excess of Treasury bill maturities over payments for new 
bills, while TDR payments of £20 millions for the past 
week compared with nominal nfaturities of £30 millions. 
The actual maturities were substantially below this figure, 
many banks having evidently encashed TDRs against cus- 
tomers’ subscriptions to tax reserve certificates. Neverthe- 
less, there was probably some outgoing of funds on TDR 
account this week. These floating debt factors, allied to the 
exceptionally heavy flow of Government expenditure, have 
helped to keep money in abundant supply in the market. 
This plethora of credit is reflected in the latest Bank return, 
which shows bankers’ deposits at the exceptionally high level 
of £178,233,000, an increase of £28,758,000 on the week. The 
principal counterpart to this movement is an increase of 
£25,200,000 in the holding of Government securities. This 
suggests that in fixing the volume of its floating debt 
borrowing for the week, the Treasury erred on the short 
side and was thus compelled to borrow appreciably on 
ways and means advances from the Bank of England. 
Heavy revenue transfers were known to be due on Thurs- 
day, i.e. after the Bank return was made up, and this may 
have restored the position and reduced the level of bankers’ 
deposits to more normal proportions, while allowing the 
Treasury. to pay off ways and means advances. There was, 
however, no evidence of credit pressure on Thursday, and 
it is evident that the authorities, with the customary regard 
for the banks and the market which they evince in making- 
up weeks, planned to keep the cash basis ample to meet the 
calls of window-dressing. Another factor helping the credit 
position has been the further clearing of South African loan 
repayment warrants. This is reflected in a fall of £5,434,000 
in other accounts. The circulation is now firmly anchored 
to its basic upward trend, and a further expansion of 
£2,536,000 was recorded over the past week. 


* * * 


India’s Silver Sales 


_The Finance Member recently made a statement in the 
Indian Assembly, countering the suggestions that Indian 
Government silver had been made available to British 
consumers through British Treasury sales in the London 
market at less than the world price. He asserted that no 


sales of Indian silver had Been made to the British Govern- 


ment since the beginning of the war at less than th terling 
equivalent of the United States Treasury’s official ice for 
imported silver. He added that no sales of silver to the 
British Government fad been made from India since last 
August, when the United States import price was raised 


from 35 cents to 45 cents per fine ounce. The assurance does 
not carry one very far, since the sterling parity of the former 
35 cents import price paid by the US Treasury was only 
194d., while the official sales in the London market have 
been made at prices consistently above this figure and, 
ever since the early days of the war, at 234d. Up to May, 
1941, these official sales were made direct by the Indian 
Government, while since then the Bank of England, acting 
for the British Treasury, has been the official seller operating 
at this constant ceiling. The burden of Indian criticism of 
these sales is that they were made, not at less than the US 
price, but under the price quoted.for silver in Bombay and 
that the Indian Government was prepared to supply the 
London market while it was not prepared to sell in India. 
The answer to this criticism could have been readily made; it 
is that the Official sales made in London go to satisfy strictly 

vetted ” essential industrial demands while silver sold in 
Bombay would have disappeared into hoards. 


x * te 


‘*Free’’ and Official Silver 


It is interesting to note from the Finance Member's 
Statement that no Indian Government silver has been sold 
to the British Treasury since last August. Yet, since that 
time, official sales of the metal in the London market have 
been of almost daily occurrence, and the flow has 
been comparatively small, the total involved must be con- 
siderable. ‘These sales, moreover, have continued to be made 
at the price of 234d. per standard ounce. The new US 
Treasury price for imported silver gives a sterling equiva- 
lent of 25.65d. per standard ounce. 4 point must, sooner oF 
later, be reached at which the official stocks held in this 
country are depleted, for not only are they being utilised to 
satisfy genuine industrial demand, but considerable amounts 
are being devoted to fresh coinage. There are two direc- 
tions from which replenishment can be effected, India and 
the United States. If further are to be made 
from India, it may be assumed from the Finance Membet’s 
speech that they will be made at a price not less than the 
American import price. In that event, it seems reasonable 
to expect the London quotation to be adjusted to a level 
which would at least cover the costs of purchasing the 
metal and shipping it to this country. The alternative 
source of supply is the Lend-Lease silver which the United 
States has promised to the United Nations. The experience 


of the market does not suggest that any of this silver has 


yet arrived. No American bars have been seen recently. 
Before American silvef arrives and is used to satisfy ess¢N- 
tial industrial requirements, it would be desirable to extend 
the official control over the London silver market so 25 [0 
cover dealings in unofficial, or “free,” silver. The position 
as it exists at present is that brokers are expected 1 
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scrutinise very Closely the purposes for which they obtain 
‘fcial silver on behalf of their clients. Only anne and 
essential war industrial needs qualify for official silver. Free 
silver, of which fair quantities occasionally come to the 
market, can be sold without restrictions, and it is quite 
possible that some of it finds its way into private hoards. 
It would be anomalous if such traffic were allowed to 
continue after American Lend-Lease silver is made available 
to satisfy industrial and coinage requirements. 


* * * 


British Banks in China 


The Chinese Government has recently granted licences 
10 two British banks, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, to open offices in Chungking. Both banks had 
for some time past maintained a small personnel in the tem- 
porary capital, and negotiations with the Chinese authorities 
have been proceeding over some months to convert this 
representation into recognised branch offices. The necessary 
licences have now been granted and both offices are expected 
to open for business on March 1st. Since British extra- 
territorial rights in China have been relinquished, these 
offices will be subject to the Chinese Government’s banking 
regulations and will depend upon Chinese courts for the 
settiement of any litigation with clients in that country. The 
experience gained in this respect will be of value in settling 
the problems that will arise when foreign banks are again 
in a position to open their, offices in the former treaty 
ports. The establishment of branches in Chungking must be 
regarded as a preliminary to the re-entry of the banks con- 
cerned in the ports from which they were evicted by the 
Japanese. The amount of business available in Chungking 
will be negligible in comparison with what used to be 
handled by: the offices in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and 
Hongkong. In any case, the overhead expenses of the Chung- 
king offices are calculated to deprive the establishments in 
that town of any profit-earning capacity. Chungking now 
has the unenviable reputation of being the most expensive 
capital in the world. Almost every office requisite has to be 
imported and arrives by air after a most devious journey. 
The cost of maintaining these offices is, thus, likely to exceed 
any immediate return they can bring to their respective 
banks. But as a harbinger of their eventual re-entry in the 
great Chinese s, the coming opening of branches in 
Chungking is of the greatest significance. 
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Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 


December quarter, published by the Currency Commission, 
are as follows :— 


i (£000's) 





Dec, Quarter, 1942 





1941 | 1942 || In Else- 
Eire | where | Total 


— 





Liabilities — 
Capital, reserves, etc.............. 17,615 | 17,637 | 10,422 7,228 | 17,650 
Notes in circulation .............. 15,026 | 16,683 5,378 | 12,448 | 17,826 


Current, deposit and other accounts | 194,927 | 205,858 | 153,953 | 61,294 | 215,247 
Other liabilities................. 7,964 8,521 6,278 1,954 8,232 

















SOs. eo Sc8 235,534 | 248,701 | 176,031 | 82,924 | 258,955 
Assets: 

Cash and Balances with London 
Agents and other Banks....... 31,702 | 32,078 | 10,891 | 25,327 | 36,218 
Money at call and short notice.... | 14,111 | 18,349 bad 17,970 | 17,970 
PRS RPI, Bae 4,451 4,113 3,586 394 3,980 
Loans and advances............. 67,515 | 64,686 } 47,294 | 19,871 | 67,165 
Investments : (a) Government... | 98,073 } 109,767 7,567 | 106,642 | 114,209 
Pe ROIS os cana 9,724 9,204 3,891 5,305 9,196 
CU ONE wo Sins Se vnb eee 9,956 | 10,480 5,461 4,753 | 10,214 
TOMS is ee 235,534 | 248,701 | 78,691 | 180,264 | 258,955 





— 
Excess of Assets outside Eire over 


Liabilities outside Eire ........ 83,753 | 93,794 ane aia 97,339 




















The expansion of the banks’ resources continues. The in- 
crease in the note issue is confined to Northern Ireland 
as the consolidated bank note issue in Eire is limited to a 
maximum of £6,000,000. The growth of deposits reflects 
rising prices for agricultural exports together with a lack 
of investment outlets. The steadiness of loans and advances 
is in striking contrast to experience in Great Britain. 
Another point of contrast is the small extent to which the- 
Irish Government is in debt to the banks. The growing - 
accumulation of net sterling assets emphasises the interest 
of Irish financial institutions in the maintenance of the 
value of sterling after the war. 


* * « 
Hire Purchase—A Correction 


In The Economist last week, page 243, it was stated 
that the new Board of Trade order makes it compulsory 
for traders to sell perambulators on hire purchase terms 
if they have done so before and if such facilities are required 
by their customers. This was incorrect. They are under 
no obligation to do so. 


Investment 


Turnover and Prices Lower 
The stock market presents few features of interest. 


Now that the of tax payments is passed, preparations 
for the Wings stg ln weeks are visible, and, if London 
is any guide to the general reaction, they are going to be 
even more costly in men and ant — oe 
an even more meaningless parade of es than their pre- 
decessors, Their effect on the market has been to hold up 
investment, with the result that fixed interest stocks have 
ceased to advance, despite a great scarcity of stock outside 
the list of Government securities proper. In fact, the Funds, 
where the supply is adequate, have suffered a very minor 
teaction. The fall in equities has been rather over one per 
cent from the peak in about four weeks, and a dispropor- 
tionate share of this is,due to the decline in home railway 
Stocks since a couple of days after the LMS announcement. 
The Great Western payment was fully up to expectations 
at 4 per cent in all, but the 4 point increase was found 
almost entirely by putting less to reserve. The general 
‘eduction in conti allocations is, presumably, a 
teflection of the smaller need to provide against war damage, 
and it is very largely out of such retluctions that the in- 
creased distributions have been made and not from expan- 
‘ion in earnings outside the Government scheme. Since the 
whole transport system was working virtually to capacity 
throughout 1942, there would seem to be little room for 
any further increase in distributions. In view of the fact 
that most of the lines are over-capitalised by peacetime 
standards, and that all have from time to time been short 
' ready money for new construction, the extremely liberal 
distribution policy is to be deplored. It clearly rests on the 
velief that the Government will provide, and so places a 
potent weapon in the hands of those who maintain that 
‘ransport should be state-owned. The two accounts so far 


available show virtually no increase in revenue outside the 
Government scheme. The rise of £340,000 in LMS revenue 
was within the plan, and is merely a reflection of the fact 
that the net credit for 1941 was lower than the mathematics 
of the scheme would have suggested. The fall in railway 
equities has gone hand in hand with a return to more 
normal dimensions in the number of bargains received in 
that section. This fall is mainly responsible for the fact that . 
the total received is now once again the Jowest since the 
period of stagnation experienced in December. 


x * * 


South African Budget 


The direct interest of the British investor in the budget 
presented this week by Mr ‘Hofmeyr is still largely con- 
centrated on its effect on gold and diamond shares. There 
was some relief that the increase in the special contribution 
to be made by the former is only from 20 to 22} per cent 
against the figure of 25 per cent which would have caused 
no surprise. There will, however, be some disappointment 
at the rise in contributions of the diamond companies of 
6d. to 4s. 6d. for the ordinary and’ 1s. to 3s. for the special 
contribution. For other companies, the normal rate is 
raised from 3s. 6d. to 4s., while EPT is put up to rss. 


. against 13s. 4d. Further, the tax on dividends paid to foreign 


shareholders is raised from 1s. to 1s. 6d. in the pound, to 
yield £480,000. One further indication is provided which 
is of substantial value to holders of gold shares, namely, 
that, on the basis of old taxes, revenue from the mines would 
fall by £2,200,000. This appears to mean that the fall in 
production of January will be representative of the general 
performance of the year. The curtailment of profit by rising 
costs and restriction of supplies is, thus, considerable. The 
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company taxes outlined, and the contributions from foreign 
shareholders, are together estimated to yield an increase of 
some £3,750,000 on the year, leaving £3,500,000, in very 
round figures, to be raised by customs and excise, 
£1,500,000 by increased taxes on incomes and private com- 
panies, and a deficit of £500,000 after bringing in some 
miscellaneous items of small amount. It is to be noted that 
‘duties of a penny a tot on spirits and 2d. on 50 cigarettes 
yield between them two-thirds as much as the increases in 
all the company taxes. Against this, there is no increase in 
the petrol duty. Mr Hofmeyr characterised his budget as 
drastic, and certainly some of the increases are impressive, 
as is the fact that virtually the whole of the increase appears 
to be financed by taxation and not by borrowing. The 
response of the British investor to the announcement was 
very slight but Cape buying put up prices for both gold 
and diamond shares. The effect of the increase in non- 
residents tax will presumably be to accelerate the repatria- 
tion of South African shares. 


* * * 


British Investments in Portugal 


It is idle. to pretend that the tentative proposals of 
Portugal to convert six foreign-owned public utility con- 
cerns into Portuguese companies came as a complete sur- 
prise, or that it can be hailed with anything but regret. No 
actual dispossession is under consideration, but the pro- 
vision for the lodging of shares in Portugal before voting 
rights can be exercised will, if given effect, further restrict 
the appeal of these investments, and so, to some extent, 
diminish their value. The whole matter is still in its early 
stages, and only comment of the most general kind is pos- 
_ sible. The two British-owned companies involved are 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone and Lisbon Tramways. The 
price of the former fell 1s. 3d. to 23s. 9d. on the news, but 
the latter were steady at 30s. 9d. It is an inevitable result 
of the increasing inclination to place the control of public 
services, if not of all industry, in the hands of the state, 
rather than of private enterprise, that foreign ownership of 
such undertakings should be considered undesirable. The 
wisdom of the policy may be questioned, but, if the desire 
for it is strong, there appears to be no alternative but the 
transfer of control, if not of ownership. It is, perhaps, 
doubtful whether foreign owners would wish to retain their 
investment under such circumstances, and the most satis- 
factory, and possibly the only honest, method of procedure 
is to make a reasonable offer for the shares in those cases 
where control is to be assumed, either openly or by fixing 
costs and rates chargeable. It may be that Portugal is 
actuated only by a desire to control the country’s public 
utility services, and has no antagonism to foreign capital as 
such. There appears, however, to be a growing dislike for 
foreign capital, at least in the Spanish and Portuguese 
republics of the Americas, and this is to be deplored. It is 
essential for the full development of the world’s resources 
that there should be greatly increased movement across 
national frontiers of money and men, as well as of materials 
and manufactured goods. It is to be hoped that Portugal is 
not to join the ranks of those who hope to achieve prosperity 
by minimising foreign trade, for that is one effect of banning 
the entry of foreign capital. 


* * * 


U S Bank Profit Statements 


While the balance-sheets of banks, both in this 
country and Amerjca, are reasonably informative, it has 
always been the case that British banking profits have been 
regarded as a matter for secrecy. All that the best banking 
profit.and loss account provides in this country is a net 
figure after all tax, showing only published allocations, in- 
cluding the amount paid in dividends. In the USA, the 
position has, in many cases, been even less satisfactory, and 
it is, therefore, highly gratifying to learn, through the good 
offices of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
that the American banks have been working towards a 

. uniform type of earnings statement. The first of these, 


published by this bank, presumably in the agreed form, . 


shows earnings under three headings: interest and discount 
on loans ; interest and dividends on securities ; and commis- 
sions and other fees. The total is some $17} millions, to 
which the first and the last of the three categories contri- 
buted, very roughly, a quarter each. Against this are charged 
expenses of $11.2 millions, of which salaries called for $5.7 
millions, ee expenses $5.1 millions, and depreciation of 
property $343,200. This is quite a fair amount of informa- 
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tion, and appears fairly straightforward. It leaves out, how. 
ever, capital profits. These are included under reconcilia- 
tion of capital, surplus and undivided profits as $283,647 
net profit on securities. A great deal turns upon the inter- 
pretation of the word “net,” and an explanation would be 
welcome. The whole statement is, on any interpretation oj 
this world, a great step forward, but it does not appear on 
the face of it, that the public is any nearer an estimate of 
true earnings before secret reserves. 


a * * 


Unit Trust Extension 


The British Industrial Corporation, controlling the 
“Keystone” group of unit trusts, gives notice that the 
life of Gold Producers Deposit Receipts (First Series) 
Trust is about to expire. The life was ten years, and the 
first units formed would normally be liquidated, and the 
proceeds distributed, in about April next. Sub-unit holders 
who wish to do so are invited to extend their holdings for 
a further maximum period of ten years. As previously, the 
managers or trustees will have the right to bring the trust 
to an end at any time on giving six months’ notice. Holders 
of sub-units have the right to realise their holdings at any 
time. In remuneration for their services, the managers will 
receive, half-yearly, one-half of one per cent on the current 
market cost price of investments in the trust. The fee was 
previously one cent yearly. The problem which faces 
the holder in deciding whether to accept this offer of 
renewal is essentially the same as that with which. he has 
been faced in deciding to retain his holding so far. The 
recent South African budget decisions will be a new factor 
of transient importance. The fundamental consideration is 
the place which gold is to occupy after the war. Despite 
the great rise in the price of gold over the decade, profit 
experience is not very encouraging. The first distribution 
of this trust was 7.67d. per sub-unit net in August, 1933, 
the highest 10.77d. in February, 1937, and the lowest 5.63d. 
this month. The corres ing gross figures are, first and 
lowest 10.23d., highest 15.9d. February, 1940, latest and 
lowest but one 11.26d. per sub-unit. It is impossible in the 
absence of accounts to give a considered opinion on the 
charge demanded for their services by the managers. It 
represents a considerable proportion of the total income, 
but is not necessarily unreasonable. The managers point to 
the yield of some 11 per cent on the sub-units—now priced 


at 16s. 6d. against an original issue price of 208.—as being 


attractive. Even bearing in mind that, out of this return, a 
considerable part of the capital invested has to be amor- 
tised, the high level is surely an indication of the risk 
which is felt to attach to such an investment. 


Company Notes 


Lamport and Holt Accounts 


The full accounts of Lamport and Hok for the year 
to December 31st last—the preliminary statement was dis- 
cussed in The Economist on February 20th—show that total 
income declined from £184,452 to £111,748. As was to 
be expected, the transfer for depreciation of fleet is 1¢- 
duced, by £25,000 to £75,000, but despite this economy 
equity earnings are down from £74,474 to £26,929, pro- 
viding very narrow cover for the 6 per cent dividend. The 
carry forward is £145 higher at £203,102. The reason for 
the setback is stated frankly by the chairman, Sir Philip 
Haldin—the continued loss of fleet by enemy action. Fixed 
assets before the latest depreciation are down from £439,510 
to £277,285. Tonnage replacement reserve is up from 
£1,180,256 to £1,502,556, and GTR from {£394,600 t 
£475,200. Debtors, freights under collection and balance on 
pending voyages have jumped from £316,601 to £897,112. 
Cash holdings are nearly stable at £1,735,873 against 
£1,792,532, while net liquid assets have risen from 
£1,842,720 to £2,416194, a good index of the cost of ship- 
ping lost. Sir Philip Haldin provides a striking pointer 0 
the dimensions of the post-war replacement problem by 
disclosing that the construction of two vessels, which 19 
1939-40 cost the company £175,000 each, to-day requircs 
£300,000. He puts in a plea that the peace conference shall 
attempt to prevent the subsidising of national mercantile 
marines. This is, of course, a fundamental condition of the 
return of competitive conditions on the high seas. It is the 
logical alternative to a policy of nationalisation. The 6s. 8d. 
ordinary stock, at 10s. ex dividend, yields £4 per cent. Th¢ 
— for this year is improved by an increase in rates 
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The Harrods Group 


The preliminary results of the Harrods group set a 
cheerful note at the opening of the stores dividend season. 
Harrods itself and the two main subsidiaries, D. H. Evans 
and Dickins and fones, all announce increases in net profits 
which far outstrip the previous year’s tentative recovery. 
Coupled with the results of Lewis’s, Ltd., and Barkers, 
the first batch of figures certainly suggest that the recovery 
has been general, With net profits of £714,840 against 
{560,120, in the year to January 31st last, Harrods announce 
aI per cent rise in the ordinary dividend to 6 per cent 
Tax reserve Claims £275,000 against £120,000, but, in the 


‘absence of any transfer to staff pensions against £25,000, 


there is a rise in equity earnings from £115,120 to £139,839, 
representing 6.6 against 5.2 per cent. The whole of the 
surplus is passed on to the carry forward, which is raised 
from £206,268 to £213,196. Relatively, the recovery of the 
principal subsidiary, D. H. Evans, is equally satisfactory. 
Net profits over the same period amount to £134,498 
against £94,355, after _an allocation of £11,525 against nil 
for deferred repairs. Equity earnings may be estimated to 
have risen from £72,355 to £86,498, and the ordinary pay- 
ment of 8 against 7 per cent is covered by 11.2 against 9.1 
per cent. The smaller London interest, Dickins and Jonas, 
which suffered more seriously than the other two concerns 
from the effects of wartime restrictions and blitz, is not 
yet back in the dividend lists. Net profits, however, are up 
from £41,374 to £78,907. This makes it possible, after 
providing £15,000 for taxes and £14,000 for writing down 
assets, to meet the year’s preference dividend, to add £3,173 
to reserve for such dividends: and to increase the carry 
forward from £3,219 to £4,910. The parent is thus not in 
sight of a dividend on its investment. The Harrods {1 
eodinary stock, at 46s. 6d. ex dividend, yields no more than 
£2 118. 7d. per cent, a level which presupposes a very sub- 
stantial further recovery in earnings. 


* * * 


The Kensington Stores 


The preliminary statement of John Barker to January 
31st last shows a rise. in net profits from £253,748 to 
£345,056, a level which suggests that the pre-tax figure 
may have touched a new high. The Kensington group, 
which John Barker controls, have throughout the war 
enjoyed more profitable trading than the rest of the London 
department stores. The. latest figures show that their 
recovery from the trough is at least as good as any realised 
elsewhere, even on the basis of net figures. After meeting 
preference dividends and repeating the customary transfer 
of £10,000 to staff funds, there is £288,881 against £197,573 
for the equity, representing 42.2 against 25.7 per cent. 
Ordinary shares receive 10 per cent, as in each year since 
the normal pre-war rate of 15 per cent was reduced in 
1940. Of the surplus of £178,248, £75,000 against £35,000 
goes to general purposes reserve, £25,000, as before, to 
write off fixtures and fittings, and £50,000 against nil to 
write off properties. There is no allocation against £25,000 
to modernisation reserve, so that the carry forward is raised 
from £207,264 to £235,512. The warning note struck by the 
chairman, Mr T. A. Bowen, in his statement last spring, 
that net profits must be seriously threatened by growing 
shortage of stock has not so far been justified. But until 
the war is won, this remains a very real danger, and the 
latest results should not be taken to suggest that an un- 
limited recovery is on foot. The £1 ordinary shares, at 
568. 9d., yield £3 11. 9d. per cent, at which level they, in 
common with other department store shares, appear some- 
what overval 


* te * 


A Provincial Result 


Lewis’s, Ltd., which controls the important Midland 
_ horth country group of department stores, earned in 
€ year to February 1st total profits—after tax, including 

: PT—of £802,452, against £793,743. There is little change 
ri disclosed charges, depreciation of fixtures receiving 
— as before, so that there is £362,397, against 
353,030, available for the deferred capital, representing 
d 8, against 350.9 per cent. The management bas wisely 
—— to repeat the 250 per cent deferred dividend, in- 
tad of restoring it to the customary pre-war level of 275 
~ cent. Of the surplus, £25,000, against £24,155, is trans- 
erred to general reserve, £30,000 to contingencies, against 


£60,000 to tax and contingencies, while the remainder is 
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devoted to raising the carry forward from £32,688 to « 
£46,335. The £60,000 provided for tax or contingencies in 
the previous year was, as the chairman, Lieut-Colonel 
S. S. G. Cohen, points out, required for an additional EPT 
demand literally during the preparation of the accounts. 
The most striking change shown by the latest balance-sheet 
is the rise in stocks from £559,865 to £653,356, for which 
the inflation of values caused by the Purchase Tax is 
solely responsible. The decline in cash from £440,051 to 
£295,335 has financed the higher stock holdings and also 
part of the reduction in creditors from £366,455 to £220,457. 
There is little change in net loans from subsidiaries and 
associates at £414,942 against £419,915. Total reserves are 
actually slightly lower at £1,929,258 against £1,930,381. 
The chairman in his statement is able to report that all 
trading subsidiaries earned increased gross profits, but 
that since all suffer from poor EPT standards, there 
was littl margin for providing depreciation and 
building up reserves, for which the management is 
forced to rely on the promised 20 per cent EPT 
refund. The chairman provided a detailed account of the 
history of retailing in the past year, and suggests that, in 
war conditions, th: best solution for the problems of high 
prices and poor quality is to be found in the extended 
provision of utility goods. Of the Purchase Tax, he has no 
good word to say, characterising it as wholly inflationary, 
a tendency accentuated by the system of uplifts devised in 
an attempt to define “notional wholesale value.” The de- 
ferred stock is all held by Lewis’s Investment Trust, whose 
ordinary £1 stock, at 65s., yields £4 14s. 6d. per cent on 
the 1§ per cent distribution. 


5 * * 


Bovril Stability 


The report of Bovril, Ltd., for 1942 shows that net 
profits are little changed at £310,109 against £299,215. The 
company’s liability for income-tax and EPT is not dis- 
closed, and it is impossible to deduce the actual trading 
results. It is clear, however, that there is a ready market 
for all the company can produce. Depreciation requires 
£21,542, some £1,700 more than last year, and, after meeting 
preference dividends, equity earnings total £131,286. Thus 
the cover for the 9 per cent equity dividend, to which level 
the payment was raised by one point in 1941, is equivalent to 
17.3 per cent on the deferred capital, against 15.4 earned a 
year ago. After repeating the £30,000 allocation to reserve, 
it is possible to raise the carry forward {£11,286 to £96,973. 
The most interesting feature of the balance sheet is the reduc- 
tion by some £146,000 to £647,126 of investments in asso- 
ciated companies. The late Lord Luke explained that 
certain debentures have been redeemed, while other 
marketable securities were sold to take up tax reserve certifi- 
cates. In direct contravention of the recommendations 
of the Council of the Institute, the extent of this holding is 
not disclosed, but deducted from the sundry creditors and 
tax provision item, which stands at £476,864. There can, 
therefore, be no valid comparison between that figure and 
last year’s total of creditors and tax provision of £838,487. 
No mention is made this year of the Argentine subsidiary, 
whose losses were last year being borne by the company’s 
EPT cushion. Stock is practically unchanged at £885,790, 
while cash is some £33,000 higher at £235,262. Debtors, 
however, have fallen sharply from £472,542 to £351,015. 
The call of 2s. per pre-preference share made last November 
yielded £50,000, and is shortly to be followed by another 
call, possibly of 4s. per share. In view of the fact that the 
company’s net liquid assets total virtually £857,000 
against £601,285, it would be interesting to learn how the 
additional finance is to be utilised. There can, however, be 
little doubt as to the company’s ability to maintain its pre- 
sent earnings, certainly for the duration of the war, the 
chairman stating that retailers were receiving at least their 
pre-war quotas. The return on the £1 deferred shares, which 
at 348. ex dividend yield £5 5s. 10d., discounts to some 
extent fears of renewed competition in the post-war 
period. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts.) 
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Kern Oil Difficulties 


For the second time in succession, profits of Kern Oil 
declined in the year to May 31st last, on this occasion from 
£259,442 to £199,366. In the same period, consolidated 
earnings are down from £342,773 to £277,871. In the 
company’s accounts, there is a substantial saving in depre- 
ciation, which receives only £90,467 against £135,598. The 
rise in tax provision from £64,442 to £82,004 is also alle- 
viated by bringing in £32,750 over-provided in previous 
years. Thus, ry is only a Cte reduction in equity 
earnings, at £45,305 against I, representing 10.1 
against 10.5 per cent. The 6 per cent dividend, reduced 
from 8 per cent in the previous year, is repeated. General 
reserve receives nearly £7,000 less at £13,439, but there is 
a transfer of £10,000 against nil to Mexican reserve and the 
carry forward is reduced from £35,346 to £30,462. The 
information supplied by the directors does, however, suggest 
that operating conditions are moré unfavourable than is 
indicated by the setback in profits. The Mexican company 
made a loss which is provided against by the specific 
allocation. There is no prospect that this company will do 
better until the political situation in that country has been 
clarified. There was some improvement in net results in 
Trinidad, but, in California, output was restricted and costs 
have risen. The chairman, Mr George W. Ivey, points out 
that the latest profits were only attained through the strictest 
economy, and issues a warning against assuming that the 
current dividend can necessarily be maintained. Expendi- 
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ture on the unsuccessful venture on Trinidad Northern 
Leases has now been written off by the transfer of £89,930 
from general reserve. The total of this fund is restored 1 


£100,000 by the latest allocation: from ts, but shows 
a net fall of £76,641. The company’s sheet reveals 
that net liquid assets of £87,791 have replaced a deficit o 
£13,740, while in the Statement there is an 
increase in net liquid assets from £103,037 to £208,334 
In both cases, the improvement is largely due to higher 
cash holdings. Advances by the company to its subsidiarie, 
are some £10,000 lower at £84,633. No final settlement 
regarding the company’s EPT liability has been arrived a1. 
but the directors are confident that the existing provision 
is adequate. The most powerful influence on the course of 
profits is probably the future of crude oil prices in the 
United States. The 3s. 4d. stock, at 4s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yields £4 14s. 1d. per cent. 


* w * 


Gas Light and Coke Payment 


Owing to a typographical error it was stated on page 216 
of The Economist of February 13th that the resumed divi- 
dend on the 3} per cent maximum stock of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company was at the rate of 14 per cent. This 
figure should have been 1} per cent, that is five-fourths of the 
rate on the ordinary. We regret any inconvenience or con- 
fusion the error may have caused. 


Industry. and Trade 


Industrial Location 


Nothing is more irresponsible than to hold out hopes 
for the economic future that cannot be fulfilled. But ex- 
cessive timidity and pessimism can be equally harmful. 
In his paper on Industrial Location, read before the Royal 
Society of Arts, on February roth, Mr R. G. Glenday, 


economic adviser to the Federation of British Industries, . 


rightly pointed out that the problem of industrial location 
must be viewed against a background of dynamic change, 
and not treated as a static problem “of siting an odd 
assortment of independent and separate factory pieces on a 


stationary industrial chessboard.” There must be flexibility : 


and adaptability if Britain is to make the best possible use 
of its resources in the future ; especially as the war has 
temporarily reversed the trend of an absolute and relative 
growth of service industries, and a movement of popula- 
tion from north to south ; it has actually led to an enormous 
expansion of some of the older and formerly stagnant 
industries, The primary reconstruction problém, in Mr 
Glenday’s view, will not be so much one of choosing the 
regions in which new industries are to be established, as of 
selecting those in which over-expanded industries are to be 
contracted. In other-words, the immediate need will be for 
adjusting Britain’s economy to peacetime conditions. But 
Mr Glenday is very cautious, if not pessimistic, about the 
future: 

So far as new industries are concerned it seems probable 
that in the absence of some new line of technological advance 
equivalent in range and penetration to the motor-car and 
electric power, we must look forward to a very slow rate of 
advance once the task of post-war restoration has been 
achieved. ; 

This view is based on present population trends, and on 
the fact that in the past the successive waves of rapid ex- 
pansion were generated by the upsurge of new industries, 
such as the railways, the motor industry, electricity and so 
on. Technical advance through mass production and 
mechanisation, Mr Glenday holds, will reduce the employ- 
ment-absorbing capacity of the older industries, at least as 
fast as it will increase that of the newer industries. Mr 
Glenday does not heed his own warning against regarding 
industry as something “ static.” There is no justification for 
assuming that some new industry comparable in importance 
with those he mentions will not arise. But, far more impor- 
tant, he overlooks the enormous potential demand for 
the existing range of consumers’ goods which could be 
made effective.by rapid technical progress leading to sweep- 
ing reductions in the real costs of existing and established 
industries. 
* x * 


Chamber of Shipping 


' The annual reports of the Chamber of Shipping, which 
represent the views of a substantial body of British ship- 


owners, are never devoid of interest. The latest report. 
published last week, expresses the anxiety of shipowners 
about the destruction of their capital assets ; it “ presents 
the gravest problem with which the industry is faced,” 
especially .as it has been unable to make adequate provision 
for replacement. The first step towards its rehabilitation 
has been the arrangement for transfer to private ownership 
after the cessation of hostilities—in his address to the share- 
holders of the Lamport and Holt Line Sir Philip Haldin, 
the chairman, strongly urges immediate transfer—of vessels 
built for the Government. The first allocation under the 
scheme covering vessels delivered to the Government up 
to September, 1941, has been almost completed. Deliveries 
made during the last quarter of 1941 are being mostly 
allocated to Allied Governments ; the second allocation 
to British shipowners will be of vessels delivered from 
January tO June, 1942. Secondly, last autumn agreement 
was reached on the conditions on which shipowners may 
obtain licences to build ships for their own account during 
the war. The principle governing such licences is that the 
vessels to be built must be of certain types prescribed by 
the Admiralty as most urgently required for the prosecution 
of the war and must conform to wartime specifications, 
which are “far below those required for peacetime 
trading.” While the volume of merchant ship constructio. 
for both Government and private account is by no means 
negligible, it has so far been well below the rate of loss. 
The industry recognises that the elimination of Government 
control after the war must be a gradual process, but the 
report once again emphasises that, “ under conditions of 
commercial competition, experience has shown that Govern- 
a have never been able to run the industry success- 
u y.” 


* * 


Mr Geddes on Air Transport 


The Chamber of Shipping’s report expresses no views 
on the problem of air transport, but the gap has been filled 
by Mr I. C. Geddes, in his presidential address to the 
Chamber of Shipping on February 25th. The views of 
Mr Geddes are of special interest in that he is also deputy- 
chairman of British Overseas Airways Corporation. He 
pointed out that the balance between sea and air transport 
can only be found by trial and error ; but that, in view © 
developments in design and operation the balance will 10! 
be a static one. Technically, air transport has an advantage 
Over sea transport in that ships are built to last twenty yea!’ 
and aircraft only five. A fleet of aircraft can be modernise¢ 
more quickly than a fleet of merchantmen. While agreeing 
that British policy must take account of the policy pursued bv 
other countries, Mr Geddes rightly d the artificia: 
fostering of air transport. The aim of the British Govert- 
ment should be to secure international on some 


tt 


basis on which the earnings of air transport would approx! 
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rise should be encouraged to develop air transport 
o the same way as it developed the merchant marine. 


* * * 


Japan’s Merchant Fleet 


Japan, like Britain, depends on an adequate supply of 
ips for the massing of ‘its full economic and striking 
er. Like Britain, Japan is probably short of shipping 
capacity, but there are no reliable estimates of the extent of 
its deficiency. According to Mr Tarashima, Minister of 
Transport, Japan’s merchant fleet totalled 7,000,000 (pre- 
sumably gross) tons at the outbreak of war and its size 
has not shrunk ; this implies that sinkings have been offset 
by new construction and captures. He pointed out, further, 
that the shipbuilding programme was designed to raise the 
tonnage to 7,500,000 during the current year. Mr Tara- 
shima’s statistics about the prewar size of Japan’s merchant 
fleet are somewhat higher than current estimates (he may 
have stretched his tion); but his statement that the 
total tonnage had been“maintained may not be far from 
the truth because captures have been considerable. But in 
future Japan cannot rely on captures and its building capa- 
city which, though enlarged by the conquest of territories 
with facilities for constructing small vessels, must be well 
below a million gross tons a year. By sinking their ships, the 
United Nations are hitting the Japanese at one of their 
most vulnerable spots, especially as a tonnage of some 
7,000,000 can hardly be commensurate with their present 
needs 


* x * 


Water Power in Scotland 


The Hydro-Electric Development (Scotland) Bill, 
which, if passed, will empower a Board (four of its five 
members are to be appointed by the Government and one 
by the Central Electricity Board) to generate electricity 
from resources in its area, has given rise to a good deal of 
criticism. The case -of those who argue that industrial 
development would spoil the natural beauty of the High- 
lands would be a strong one if spoliation were inevitable. 
Fortunately it is not; in fact, the Bill makes special pro- 
vision to this end by providing for the appointment of 
an amenities committee. The exploitation of the water- 
power resources in Switzerland can hardly be said to have 
disfigured the countryside or adversely affected the tourist 
trade. Hitherto, moreover, the contemplation of the beauties 
of the Highlands has been virtually reserved for those with 
large purses ; little encouragement to visit them has been 
given to the ordinary tourist with limited means. Another 
criticism which deserves careful consideration is that the 
Bill merely provides for the generation of electricity in the 
Highlands instead of for their economic development 
according to a regional plan. Dr Julian Huxley, for example, 
in a letter to The Times on February zand, suggested the 
appointment of a regional authority on the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the United States, with the 
same “overall mandate of multi-purpose planning for the 
general development and welfare of the region.” While a 
more comprehensive development scheme undoubtedly has 
attractive possibilities, the Committee on Hydro-electric 
Development in Scotland, which reported last December, 
asserted that a scheme for the generation of electricity in 
the Highlands would be justified on economic grounds. 

We consider that, even if our proposals are viewed solely 

48 a contribution to the ol supply of electricity and 
without regard to the very important local and general advan- 
tages which will indirectly accrue to the Northern Area, our 
tecommendations would be worthy of adoption in preference 
to the provision of an equivalent capacity of new steam plant. 
It is the economic assumptions underlying the Bill—it 
passed to second reading in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday—and the merits of a more comprehensive 
‘velopment plan that deserve further examination. 


* * * 


Wage Claims 


Two important wage claims, which involve two of 
ihe largest unions and the most vital to the war effort— 
oe ering and rail transport—are pending, and are likely 
he the subject of some contention in the near future. 

© withdrawal of the strike threat by the railway engine- 
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mately cover costs, “the only way by which air and sea 
can eventually find their own level.” Where air services can 
be maintained without subsidy, Mr Geddes observed, private 


men, in the national interest, and in the light of the Minister 
of Labour’s statement that in the circumstances their 
strike would be illegal, was generally hailed with relief. But 
the matter, which has cost a lot of rime and tempers, does 
not rest there. The union’s executive has been instructed 
to formulate a new wage claim for presentation to the 
Railway Tribunal, and, as a result of negotiations with the 
other railway unions, the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the Railway Clerks’ Association, who were parties to 
the original award (which they accepted in spite of dis- 
Satisfaction with the amounts granted), a joint new claim for 
all grades is to be made. In presenting a united claim, the 
railway workers are following the example of the engineers. 
Previously the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the 
Foundry Workers’ Union had acted in isolation, but last 
summer the 40 unions of the engineering trades put for- 
ward a collective claim. They asked for an increase of 11s. 
on the basic wage, for 33} per cent on the basic rate for 
plain-time workers and for the restoration of the pre-1931 
conditions in regard to overtime, night shift and Sunday 
work. The claim, it was estimated, would cover about 14 


. million workers and would cost about £65 millions a year. 


The engineering employers made a counter-proposal and 
a joint sub-committee was set up to examine the offer. It is 
understood that the employers are unwilling to concede the 
restoration of the pre-1931 conditions. Last week the sub- 
committee’s recommendations were turned down, and the 
conference of the 40 unions was adjourned to enable the 
representatives to consult with their executives, Presumably, 
if the normal negotiating machinery fails to produce a settle- 
ment, resort will be had to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal ; if so, it is to be hoped that arbitration will prove 
more successful than it has done in the case of the railway- 
men. By contrast with these difficulties, it is satisfactory to 
hear that the miners’ union has accepted by a large majority 
- _— for the establishment of a National Wages 
ard. 


* * * 


Allied Meat Purchases 


The Combined Food Board was set up in Washington 
last June to pool Allied food resources. After three months, 
the Board announced a plan for the purchase by the British 
Ministry of Food of the whole tea surplus of India and 
Ceylon, at fixed prices. Provision was made for the sharing 
of available supplies between consuming countries. This 
was followed by a similar plan for the purchase of oils and 
fats, which are bought by the United States and Great 
Britain in different countries, on behalf of the pool. An 
agreement has now been concluded in Washington by which 
Great Britain will be the sole buyer of meat and meat 
products for the United Nations, including the United 
States, in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay. The 
supplies thus bought will be allocated according to Com- 
bined Food Board recommendations, based on surveys of 
world meat supplies and wartime needs. Apart from the 
efficient use of shipping and allocation of supplies which 
can be achieved by the plan, the saving of tin is envisaged. 
Canned meats will be available only for military use, and 
will be conserved, as far as pense for use.in action. 
Canned meat of the bully beef variety has not been avail- 
able for civilian consumption in this country for nearly a 
year and was last used to supplement fresh meat, which 
was particularly scarce at that time. The United States has 
stopped its importation for civilian use. The pooled buying 
of other vital commodities may be announced in the near 


future. 


* * x 


Produce Federation 


Following a series of discussions last summer and 
autumn the majority of British commodity trade associations 
decided early this year to form a federation “for the con- 
sideration of post-war problems and all such current de- 
velopments as are likely to affect the post-war position of 
the commodity trades.” The new organisation was regis- 
tered on February 4th, as a limited company known as the 
“British Federation of Commodity and Allied Trade Asso- 
ciations Ltd.” The Federation is governed by a Council, 
consisting of one representative from each association. At 
its first meeting, held last Friday, Mr E Mackenzie 
Hay, of the Rubber Trade Association of London, was 
elected Chairman, and Mr A. Chaine-Nickerson of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, vice-chairman. They will re- 
main in office until the first general meeting, which is to 


. (Continued on page 280) 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
THE HON. SIR WILLIAM H. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


The annual genesal meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2, 
on the 16th proximo. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, 
K.B.E., chairman of the society, has issued 
a statement to shareholders, which will take 
the place of the address usually made at 
the meeting. 


The statement is as follows: 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


Before dealing with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31st 
last, it is with the greatest regret that I 
refer to the recent death of General The 
Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who had 
served on our board for over twenty years, 
during which time he took a keen and most 
helpful interest in all the affairs of the 
society. The directors feel their loss very 
deeply and he will long be remembered by 
us all not only because of our sincere 
appreciation of his services, but also on 
account of his outstanding charm of 
manner which endeared him to all with 
whom he came into personal contact. 

I am pleased to report that Mr David J. 
Robarts has been elected to the board, and 
that his appointment as a director of the 
society will be submitted for confirmation 
at the approaching annual general meeting. 
I consider that we are indeed fortunate in 
* securing the services of Mr Robarts and 
that his valuable financial knowledge will 

enable him to _ contribute 
materially to the welfare of the society. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


_ During the year 1942 our total funds 
increased by nearly two-and-a-half million 
pounds to over £52,760,000. 

In the life account the increase was 
£2,368,000. The premium income in that 
account was £5,296,000 as compared with 
£5,I11,000 in 1941. the increase of 
£185,000 thus shown, nearly £160,000 was 
in respect of renewable premiums, the 
balance being due to a small increase in the 
amount of single premium business effected 
during the year. 

The gross interest income was £1,890,000, 
which, although slightly larger than that of 
the previous year, was earned in respect 
of an appreciably larger fund; the net 
interest income of £1,472,000 shows an 
increase of about £36,000. The gross rate 
of interest earned was £4 3s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum, as against {4 4s. 11d. per cent. 
per annum for 1941. The fall is principally 
due to the support which the society has 
continued to give to current war loan 
issues, under which, as I mentioned last 
year, the rates of interest are lower than 
those earned upon most of our other invest- 
ments. The extent of the fall is, however, 
somewhat less than that shown between 
1940 and I94I. 

As regards the outgo from the life 
account, death claims (which include war 
claims of just over £200,000) were 
£1,427,000, which is £193,000 Jess than 
those for 1941. by maturity were 
£1,987,000. Surrenders by £238,000 were 
about three-quarters of those of the previous 
year, and less than one-half of those for 
the year 1940. This reduction is doubtless 
largely due, as I stated last year, to our 
ogy ssa recognition of the value of 
ife assurance in t conditions. I 
should, however, like to add that we 
have for many years past consistently 
endeavoured to dissuade policyholders from 
surrendering their assurances by placing 
before them alternatives, by way of loan, 
conversion to paid-up assurance, and other 
means, y they might continue to 


enjoy the advantages of some, if not all, 
of the life assurance protection which they 
would otherwise have sacrificed. 

Commission and expenses of management 
are together about £3,100 in excess of the 
previous year’s total, but as a result of the 
growth of the renewable premium income 
the “commission and expenses” ratio 
again shows an appreciable reduction. 

The item “ war damage contributions.” of 
£11,458 is somewhat less than one-half of 
that passed through the 1941 account, 
because in that year there were included not 
only the contribution which was due on 
July 1, 1941, but also that which was due 
on July 1, 1942, and had fully accrued on 
the previous January Ist. 

The annuity, sinking fund and accidents 
accounts are, of course, of minor importance 
in comparison with the life account, and 
present no features upon which special 
comment would appear to be necessary. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The total life new business for the year 
was £9,376,000, and although this is only 
43 per cent. of our pre-war figure it repre- 
sents a satisfactory increase upon last year’s 
total. The transaction of this amount of 
business is, I think, in itself a testimony 
that the public still appreciates the advan- 
tages of a “Sun” policy, and the service 
which the society can offer. This is 
especially so'as our outdoor staff, being so 
depleted, is no longer able to bring the 
advantages of life assurance to the notice 
of the public to an extent even remotely 
comparable with that possible before the 
war. At the same time, the society is still 
able to offer facilities for the transaction 
of such business as is offered to us, and in 
doing so is, of course, directly furthering 
the cause of saving, upon which the financial 
security of the country so largely depends. 


REVIEW OF ASSETS 


It will be seen from the balance-sheet 
on December 31, 1942, that the total assets 
of the assurance funds then amounted to 
over £53,000,000. Of this sum nearly one- 
quarter is represented by mortgages and 
loans, which are well secured at the figures 
at which they appear. The item of 
£5,666,000 relating to mortgages on pro- 
perty within the 
consists of loans granted in connection with 
our house purchase scheme. This scheme 
continues to show results which are satis- 
factory to the society, and which are, in 
fact, considerably better than one might 
have anticipated at the outbreak of the war. 
Incidentally, I may mention that the society 
has continued to make new advances under 
this scheme ever since the outbreak of 
hostilities, although the extent of the new 
transactions is now, of course, much smaller 
than formerly. It is hoped, however, that 
after the war this business will regain its 
more normal proportions and that thereby 
the society not only be provided with 
a suitable outlet for its increasing funds but 
will also have the satisfaction of assisting 
to some extent in the solution of the finan- 
cial aspects of the housing lem. 
TB investments — re — balance- 

eet amount to nearly £38,000,000, of 
which almost one-half consists of British 
Government securities, the society having 
during the year increased its total subscri 
tion to current war | issues 
£3,500,000. The remaining investments 
consists principally of redeemable securities, 
which from their essential nature are free 
from the risk of serious depreciation.‘ 


nited Kingdom largely - 
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investment in a limited market has, how- 
ever, brought its own problems wit, 
regard to the disposal of that portion of 
our funds which is available for genera| 
investment. Nevertheless, the society ha: 
maintained its practice of investing jt; 
available resources within the British 
Empire whilst at the same time taking 
any suitable opportunity cf reducing its 
existing holdings of foreign securities, As 
a result of the continued pursuit of this 
policy, over 97 per cent. of our total 
assets are now invested within the 
Empire, and the market value of the 
assets as a whole exceeds their balance. 
sheet value by a considerable margin. 


, INTERIM BONUSES 


In accordance with the recommend:- 
tions made by the Actuary, the interim 
bonus regulations which are to apply to 
participating assurances during the current 
year have been decided by the directors, 

The following regulations will accord- 
ingly apply during 1943 to assurances in 
respect of which’ bonuses are normally 
declared as reversionary additions to the 
sums assured. » 

If during the year 1943 an assurance 
should oe a claim for the sum 
assured by death or maturity, or should 
be surrendered, an interim bonus would 
be paid in respect of the premiums due 
and received since December 31, 1936. 
The rate of interim bonus will depend 
upon the rate of reversionary bonus 
declared for the years 1932 to 1936 and 
will be as follows :— 

(a) For an assurance producing a claim: 
Three-fifths of such rate of reversionary 
bonus. 

(b) For an assurance terminating by 
surrender: The surrender value of a 
reversionary bonus at three-fifths of such 
rate in respect of premiums due in the 
years 1937 to 1941, and at one-half of 
such rate in respect of premiums due 
subsequently. 

For an assurance effected by single 
premium the interim bonus will be the 
same as for an assurance subject to annual 
premiums. ee 

For an assurance effected by a limited 
number of premiums the interim bonus 
will be the same as for an assurance 
subject to premiums payable throughout 
the duration of the assurance. 

As I indicated last year, similar regula- 
tions will be made from time to ume up 
to the date of the next valuation, and in 
deciding upon the rates of interim bonus 
to be allowed, the board will endeavour 
to safeguard the interests of the policy- 
holders whose assurances terminate, equally 
with those of the policyholders whose 
contracts are continued in force. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It has been my privilege for many years 
on the occasion of the annual general 
meeting to voice, on behalf of the share- 
holders, our appreciation of the services 
of the management and staff. wan 

There is probably no business which 1s 
more dependent for its success on J 
skill and en of its staff than life 
assurance, and I feel sure that the share- 
og after neg read the aoe = 
seen the figures € past year’s ’ 
will realise that our high standard and 
traditional repute for efficiency and ready 
service have been worthily upheld by ov 
present much depleted staff. I offer them 
our congratulations and . 

Of the management aps I may be 
peracieind to say that wartime condivons 

ve added very considerably 
anxieties and burdens, but, in spite of that, 
they have set a fine example of leadership 
ee have their reward in the excellence 
the results. : 

I should like to add that we keep alive 
in our thoughts the well-being of thos 


country, whether at home or abroad, i 
our sympathy goes out to tHose famulits 
who have suffered anxiety or sorrow. 


to their 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), 
‘ LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
LORD DULVERTON’S REVIEW 


[he annual general meeting of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, was held, on 
the 23rd instant, at Bristol, Lord Dulverton 
he chairman) presiding. =. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 


BALANCE-SHEET 


On the assets side all the variations of 
moment take place in the last section, the 
total of which is £86,258,223. 

Stock-in-trade at {43,869,197 exceeds 
last year’s figure by no less than 
{15,341,482. While it is true to say that 
the stock of unmanufactured leaf in bond at 
October 31, 1942, stood at a rather higher 
figure than a year before, the main cause 
of this enormous increase lies in our stocks 
of manufactured goods which have in- 
creased in both value and quantity for the 
two following reasons: Firstly, in April, 
1942, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
creased the rate of tobacco duty by ten 
shillings per pound, and this, of course, 
means that duty-paid stocks have a very 
much higher duty-paid value. Secondly, 
during the year, at the request of the 
Government, we built up our manufactured 
stocks to a level a good deal higher than 
normal. In brief, then, we are carrying 
bigger manufactured stocks on which a 
much higher rate. of duty has been paid 
than at October 31, 1941. You will re- 
member that the tobacco duty, which was 
gs. 6d. per pound four years ago, is now 
29s. 6d. per pound. 

Debtors are also much more than last 
year, the increase being £7,641,559. This 
is almost entirely due to the advance in 
prices, caused by the large increase in duty 
to which I have referred. Government and 
other securities stand at £631,024 against 
last year’s £9,815,049, a decrease of 
£9,184,025. At October 31, 1941, a large 
part of our investments under this heading 
were in the form of Treasury bills, which 
matured soon after that date. Subsequently 
in December, 1941, the llor an- 
nounced the issue of Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates. Your company at once took up a 
holding of £7,000,000, thus meeting the 
wishes of the Governmem by an imme- 
diate transfer to the Treasury of funds 
earmarked for the payment of tax lia- 
bilities. There still remains a further gap 
of £2,184,025 to be explained, and this.I 
will leave, together with the reductions in 
cash at bankers and in hand and in loans 
{0 corporations, etc., until I touch on the 

loan appearing on the other side of 
the balance-sheet, merely noting at this 
Sage that the sum total of these reductions 
comes to £2,891,317. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


General reserve appears at £9,500,000, 
the increase of £500,000 representing a 
transfer from the profits of the year under 


Profit and loss account £1,701,032 is 
the balance left after ceo a: for pro- 
final dividends and bonus; I will 


other tors, provision for taxation, and 
at Provisions amount to £41,089,490, 
tne RCtease of £10,726,898. is is en- 
wtely due to the time-lag between the earn- 
. of profits and the ing over to the 
cvenue of the taxation arising out of 


ing up to the date at which the balance- 
sheet was struck. 

Now I come to the bank loan. This 
appears at £7,500,000, and if you will add 
to this figure the reductions which I men- 
tioned earlier in connection with certain 
assets—f2,891,317—you will find that our 
liquid resources, other than stock and 
debtors, have been depleted by £10,391,317. 
This of course is the inevitable consequence 
of the sterling increases in stocks and 
debtors, the reasons for which I have 
already given; and were it not for the 
time-lag between earning profits and 
paying taxes, to which I have also referred, 
this depletion would have been consider- 
ably greater. 

Deposits by and current accounts with 
subsidiary companies have increased by 
£990,214, due much more to larger cash 
deposits by certain of our subsidiary com- 
panies than to increased balances on trading 
accounts. ; 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_The net profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for all charges, bonus to customers, 
income tax and other taxation, and depre- 
ciation of property, plant, etc., together 
with income from investments and loans, 
shows a figure of £7,970,338, a decrease of 
£10,903. An interim dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 7} per cent., 
free of income tax, was paid last September, 
and it is now proposed, subject to your 
approval, to declare a final dividend of 
74 per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent., 
both free of income-tax, making a total dis- 
tribution for the year of 174 per cent., free 
of income tax. 

The balance remaining to be carried for- 
ward is £1,701,032, which is about £34,000 
more than the amount brought in at the 
commencement of the year. 

The dividend is the same as last year, 
both gross and net, and,I trust you will 
regard the maintenance of the rate as a 
thoroughly satisfactory achievement. 


CURRENT TRADE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The outstanding event in the year under 
review was the unprecedented increase of 
Ios. per pound in the tobacco duty last 
April, to which I have already referred. 
Notwithstanding that, consumption has been 
well maintained ; our factories are working 
to capacity, and we continue to manufac- 
ture and sell as much as our quota of raw 
material allows. : 

Another important event to which I 
should like to refer is the scheme adopted 
at the end of last year for economising 
transport in the distribution of cigarettes. 
This scheme was worked out by the lead- 
ing manufacturers, and involves a very 
considerable exchange of manufacture. The 
difficulties of putting into force a scheme 
of this nature would be formidable in 
peace-time ; obviously in these times such 
difficulties are magnified many times. How- 
ever, it has been done, and a very sub- 
stantial saving of transport effected, without 
imposing any hardship on the smoking 

ublic. 

As regards the future there is little that 
one can say without venturing on the 
dangerous paths of prophecy, of which I 
have always tried to steer clear. The fact 
is that the popularity of our standard brands 
is today as great as ever. For our ability 
to supply them we are, however, in the 
hands of the ame an = 
we are permitted to obtain supplies of | 

raw material, and to retain sufficient skilled 
staff and labour to manufacture and distri- 
bute our products, we shall continue to 
fulfil the requirements of the smoking 
public. ‘ 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


_ The twenty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of the English Electric Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, in 
London. 

Sir George H. Nelson (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said that the increase of £394,669 
in the issued ordinary stock resulted from 
the exchange of shares with the holders of 
ordinary shares in D. Napier and Son, 
Limited. Creditors and reserves were up 
by £1,381,000, which was largely due to 
additions to reserves for taxation, etc. The 
substantial reduction in bank overdraft 
arose from the fact that payment for work 
done had been accelerated. The general 
reserve had been increased by a further 
£100,000 and now stood at £800,000. The 
new item under investments, viz., 1,973,981 
ordinary shares of §s. each, fully paid, in 
D. Napier and Son, Limited, had been taken 
into the accounts on the very conservative 
basis of par value. 

Notwithstanding a considerably increased 
output, the profit carried to the balance 
sheet was, due to the incidence of taxation, 
only £44,956 greater than in the previous 
year. 

Holders of over 90 per cent. of the 
ordinary shares of D. Napier and Son, 
Limited, had accepted the offer to exchange 
their holdings for ordinary stock of the 
English Electric Company, and it had been 
decided to take the necessary steps under 
the Companies Act to acquire the remain- 
ing shares. 

In conclusion he referred to the splendid 
manner in which the company’s well- 
organised staff and works committees con- 
tinued to function. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared 
on the ordinary stock. 





THE STERLING TRUST 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this Trust was held, on the 23rd 
instant, in London. 

Mr R. S. Guinness, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our accounts show a total shrinkage of some 
£6,400 only, and thus your directors are able 
to recommend a total dividend of 44 per 
cent., the same rate as for the previous year. 

After dealing with the Trust’s investment 
policy in Argentine railways, the chairman 
continued :—Have British investors reaped 
their just reward? The answer is in the 
negative. Our investment, mainly in fixed- 
interest stocks, produced in our 1942 results 
barely 24 per cent. You will ask the reason. 
By Government order the ratio of exchange 
for remittances of interest and dividends 
payable by Argentine railways in sterling is 
fixed at a rate of 16 pesos to the pound, 
which is over 15 per cent. below the rate 
of exchange the authorities have fixed for 
the purchase of sterling required by ex- 
porters. In other words, British investors 
suffer a penal tax estimated at a round 
million pounds yearly. In other South 
American countries receipts from transport 
and commercial undertakings show pros- 
pects of improvement. If sound politics 
and finance prevail after the war, the out- 
look in South America should be “set 
fair”; if so, our revenues «will benefit 
accordingly. : 

The item investments is shown at 
£4,515,150. The depreciation 1s reduced 
to II per cent., as against 21 per cent. in 


1941. } 
The report and accounts were unani- 


. mously adopted and the dividends recom- 


mended were approved. : 
(Company meetings continued at foot of 
page 280 
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(Continued from page 277) 


take place within three months. The troubles of the com- 
modity trades have arisen, not merely from the general dis- 
location caused by the war, but from the difficulty of fitting 
them into the wartime arrangements of the Ministries of 
Food and Supply. In fact, their activities have been almost 
completely sus ed. After the war, however, the com- 
modity trades should again be able to perform an important 
service ; formerly the ne eee aor markets — a 
more important part in eting rimary products 
than those of any other country. The new Federation should 
be of great value in facilitating the return to free commodity 
markets, and in preparing the reforms that will be neces- 
sary to fit them into the scheme of postwar trade. 


x * * 


Food Trades Call-Up 


Women of all ages as well as some men under 35 en- 
gaged in the food distributive trades have hitherto been 
left in their work. It has at last been decided that this 
policy can no longer be justified and the Minister of 


THE ECONOMIST 


Food has announced that a limited withdrawal of laboy; 
‘will be made from this section of the distributive trades. 
The total number to be released for the Armed Forces and 
munitions is not expected to exceed eight per cent of those 
engaged. The grocery and provision trade is to be dealt 
with first and wholesalers and retailers are to make returns 
giving details of their staffs on March st. The release from 
small retail firms will be the responsibility of food offices, 
from wholesalers of the new wartime associations ; multiple 
organisations and co-operative societies will be dealt with . 
separately. Each group will be expected to release one per- 
son in twenty. Only men who were under 35 when they 
registered (these are very few) and women born in the 
years 1918 to 1923 will be considered for release in the 
first place, although older workers may be called upon, if 
necessary, to make up the quota. Due regard is to be paid 
to the individual circumstances of shops. Mr Bevi 
powers to direct women into part-time work said that this 
was necessary in order that services vital to civilians, but 
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Bevin in taking 


not directly to the war effort, could be carried on. One 
service they could do is to serve in food shops, thus enabling 
an even greater release of mobile workers from the food 
trades than the present one envisages. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


With the subsiding of activity after the: 


temporary improvement in turnover created 
by the anticipation of home rail dividend 
announcements, the volume of markings is 
again at a low level, Wednesday’s total of 
4,307 bargains being the smallest this year. 
Little interest was displayed in the Funds 
and with the exception of one or two minor 
recessions for long-dated and irredeemable 
stocks, the gilt-edged market was without 
any significant change. Chinese bonds fell 
back at the reopening of the foreign bond 
market, but among the South American 
issues, Brazilian stocks were firmer on 
rumours of an improved debt arrangement. 
After the final dividend announcements, 
fairly general profit-taking and some _ 
selling in the home rail market steadily 
reduced quotations of the equity and 
marginal preference stocks. London Trans- 
port “C” stock suffered a loss of 14 points 
net, due y to the relatively low yield 
rather than dissatisfaction with the dividend. 





COMPANY MEETINGS—continued 





BOVRIL LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Bovril Limited will be held in London 
on the 2nd proximo. The following is an 
extract of a statement by the Lord Luke, 


K.B.E. (chairman), circulated with the. 


——< accounts : — 


ii 
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In the foreign rail market, Argentine rai 
stocks, although neglected, remained quietly 
steady after their recent decline. Some 
enquiry for Leopoldina and Central 
Uruguay senior stocks failed to affect 
quotations to any. extent. 

Occasional selling, but primarily absence 
of support, led to some irregularity in the 
industrial market. Brewery shares suffered 
a general decline in prices, although actual 
losses were relatively insignificant. In a 
quiet tobacco Soup, Imps improved y on 
further consideration of the chairman’s 
statement. Losses ranging from a few 
pence to Is. 3d. were general in the motor 
and aircraft section. The largest losses were 
suffered by Albion Motors, Raleigh Cycle 
Holdings and J. Lucas. An exception to 
the trend was Rover, with a gain of Is. 
Dorman Long were prominent in the heavy 
industrial section with a small advance 
on poe ag a dhol — were 
generally downward. ing shares were 
distinctly dull on conialdinnadion of recent 
results, Cunard and P & O deferred losing 
Is. and 2s., respectively, among smaller 
declines for other issues. Although very 
small losses in textiles were the rule, Cour- 
taulds were a prominent exception, losing 9d. 
The recent spate of improved stores trading 
results had little effect on stores issues, 
Barker’s and Harrods actually weakening on 
the higher earnings. Elsewhere, Portuguese 
utilities were marked down slightly on the 
Portuguese Government’s suggestions for 
the control of the industries concerned. 


Budget fears reduced activity in the 
r market on Cape account to a mini- 
mum. Actual changes throughout the 
market were restricted, apart from an 
advance of 1s. 74d. for African & European. 
are ae of ol Budget in mid- 
w occasioned a gen improvement. 
— — weakened on the Indian situa- 
on, losses occasionally exceeding ,. 
Rubber shares were n ed, but apart 
from a marking down of United Sua Beton 
by 2s. 3d., quotations were scarcely chaneet 
In the absence of active enquiry, oil shares 


eased slightly. Thus, among leading issues, 


ranian and Burmah each lost vt, 

and Shell 74, early in the week, but later 

recovered, Shell advancing 34; on Wednesday. 
‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

Total 
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New York 


ALTHOUGH the initial reverses in Tunisia 
led to some uncertainty and dullness on 
Wall Street, the volume of selling and profit- 
taking was at no time sufficient to affect 
prices to any considerable extent. Imme- 
diately before the holiday, however, the 
market, under the influence of support for 
rail and steel issues, rallied strongly. Con- 
tinued buying at the reopening on Tuesday 
raised the prices of several leading steel, 
rubber and industrial stocks to their highest 
levels in the past two years, although profit- 
taking was at no time entirely absent. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 























(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
1943 ¥ 

—————| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
Low High 3, | 10, | 1, 
Jan. | Feb. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

. | 10 
347 Industrials ....] 81-1 | 87-4 | 85-6 | 87-4 | 88:5 
32 Rails .......... 72-6 | 76-0 | 75-8 | 76-0 | 76-9 
40 Utilities........ 67-9 | 71-9} 71-) | 71-9 | 741 
419 Stocks ........ 78°5 | 84:3 | 82-7 | 84-3 | 85°5 
AV. yield % ebevecs 5 “36 5 -00 5 10 5 ‘00 ! 4-95 





* 50 Common Stocks. 
Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 





; T np 
Feb. Feb. | Feb. } Feb. | Feb. 
12 13 | moa 2 | 


Feb. 
1] 





| 
i ee 
| } 


107-7 | (a) 108-1 109-0 108-7 | 108-9 








19437 High, 109-0, Feb. 15; a. 99-6, fan. 2 
(a) Market Closed. 

Total share dealings : Feb. 18, 1,040,000; 
Feb. 19, 897,000; Feb. 20,* 620,000 ; 
Feb. 22, Market Closed ; Feb. 23, 1,427,000: 
Feb. 24, 1,680,000. 

© Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 27, 1943 Capital versions Money 


006 500 
To Shareholders only 3,000,000 3,030,000 


By Permission to Deal 2,969,018 . 3 3,269.65 
Particulars of Government issues appear on pase 6° 
Including _ Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Cae 
f 73,016 

WE ER 193,178,576 185,873,0 
BES ike cee edacuwivees 191,166,987 187,164,928 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreigt 


Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Counts 

of f Ki 

. Ppa saa 185,085,476 787,600, 
ee OS ie 186,959,608 178,320 2 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
* Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
595 4,065,164 
+ sab eaeepaton 1 ste. a TA 
t+ Includes Government issues to Feb. 16, 1945. -. 
“all mew capital in wor 


Above figures ‘include 
permission to deal has been granted. 
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For the ' 
ordinary T° 
ordinary © 
jssues tO S! 
including 
£10,906, 90 
for the cor 


ORDINAI 
REVEN 


Revenur 


—— 


ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


| ee 
Other Inid. R 
Total Inid. R 


Customs .. . . 
Excise. . . 


Total Custom 
Excise. ... 


Motor Duties 
Canadian Gc 
Contribu ti 
P.O. (Net 
ceipts) 
Wireess Li el 
Crown Lands 
Receipts fi 
Sundry Le 
Miscell. Rece 


Total Ord. F 


SetF-BALAN« 
P.O, & Brdca 


Total 


Expenditu 


ORDINAR 
EXPENDITL 
Int. & Mar 
Nat. Debt 
Pa ts ti 

reland . . 
OtherCons. } 
Services . 
Total...... 
Supply Serv 


Total Ord. 


Seur-BALAN 
P.O. & Brdc 


Total... , 
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£199,528 
for the v 
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£48,210,: 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 20, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £78,186,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £126,325,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £20,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(10,906,904, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,536,590,000 against £2,412,245,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 






































— Receipts into the 
| E juer 
(£ morcands ) 
| Esti- A i LJA i ? 
Revenur | mate, | 941 542 _— ear 
oe to | Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. Feb. 21 20 
| aun | dans | 1942 | 1943 
1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY : 
REVENUE 
Jucome Tax. 913, 643,398) 785,602) 38,585) 51,722 
Sur-tax.....-+- 78, 62,167) 57,5) 3,050} 3,180 
Estate, etc 
Duties.......| 90, 79, 82,861; 1,800) 2,852 
Stamps.......-| 15, 12,1 12, 1,050} 400 
NDC eee } 425,000 18,956} 26,11 370} 820 
ra 4 219,424) 303,224) 4,640! 6,660 
Other Inid. Rev.| 1, 657 7 130 140 
Total Inid. Rev.}1522000}1035861/ 1268215) 49,625) 65,774 
Customs ....... 438,295) 327,7 pales 10,096} 8,692 
Excise. . 366,705) 294,100] 379,000) 3, 3,800 
Total Customs & \. 
Excise... .. . .| 805,000) 621,800} 786,096} 13,496 12,492 
Motor Duties. ..| 34, 37,003} 27,227) ... 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution .| 225,000 224,71 
P.O. (Net RKe- 
ceipts).......} 10,000} 13,050) 11,7 150) Dr.600 
WirelessLicences} 4,300}  ... ’ fas sah 
Crown Lands. . . 830 870 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans} 5,000; 3,078} 3,315) ... re 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000 73,431] 84,461) 1,875) 520 








Total Ord. Rev.|2627100]1785132/2410483 65,146| 78,186 


SeLF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,5 90,650} 
eo. cease 2729623)187578 





| 
92,7 2,150| 2,350 
2503233 67,296) 80,536 




















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 











payments 
Esti- coe thousan ds) 
Expenditure mate, A 1,4 1, Week | Week 
1942-43) Yon Poa endéd | ended 
Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 
21. 20. 21, 20, 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 325, 240,280! 287,738] 12,481) 17,390 
ae to N, 
olpare =: 9, 6,988} 6,962 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,800] 7,497) 7,106 95) 35 
Total... . «+++ +] 342,300) 254,765) 301,806] 12,576) 17,425 
Supply Services . /5355204/3933516 86,624) 108900 





Total Ord. Exp.'569550414188281 4936166] 99,200/126325 


102.503 90,650} 92,750; 2,150) 2,350 
- -15798027/4278931/5028916/101350/128675 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 








Total... , 














After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{199,528 to {2,761,286, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the oss National Debt by 
{48,210,375 to £16,595 millions. 


ay: HCC) NC IST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 




















Dichesdushagiekicicceass. 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 50 
250 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | waeane —o Say 
= |__Advances | sury | Total 
Date { } | Bank De- | Float- 
ee TS 
5-0 Not available 
_ 28 3030 4 1705 | 287.1} 11-0) | 
» ‘5, 287-1] 11-0] 888-5  3932- 
Dec. 5 1045-0 | Not available . 
» 12 |1045-0 oe eee 
» 19 |1045-0 | oe 
» 26 |1045-0! | iat 
oat 2,833-2 161-6 [67-7 {966-5 | 4029-0 
| 
Jan. 9 1045-0 Not available 
» 16 (1040-0! Sige 
» 23 |1030-0, ee ee 
» 30 |1020-0| 1770-8 231-7 [24-0 |’ 920-5! 4027-0 
Feb. 6 {1010-0 | Not available | 
20 | 990-0) Se 4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Amount Average | Finn! 
Dateot | | ane, [Allott 
Tender | | Applied! | ” ao at 
| Offered|"PR T°" allotted) "97 Min. 
fi SASS F sibs nie tone ee 
1942 | 8. d. | 
Feb. 20 | 75-0 | 153-7| 75-0 | 20 0-53 | 31 
Nov. 27 | 80-0 | 169-:0| 80-0 | 20 1-44 | 30 
Dec. 4 | 75-0/ 158-9) 75-0| 20 1-27) 29 
» Il | 75-0} 144-7) 75-0/ 20 1:49! 35 
” 48 | 75-0/ 137-4) 75-0| 20 1-64/ 39 
* 24 | 75-0| 144-8| 75-0| 20 1-25) 29 
ma,3k | 15-0 | 143-5) 75-0 | 20 2°05 | 41 
1943 | | 
Jan. 8 | 133-9} 75-0, 20 2-11) 46 
» 15 | 75-0| 140-0| 75-0 | 20 1:56) 36 
» «22 | 75-0| 148-2| 75-0| 20 166) 33 
» 29 | 73-0| 161-0} 7§-0/1911:57| 28 
Feb. 5 | 75-0) 158-7| 75-0/1911-80| 29 
» 12 | 78-0| 141-6) 75-0| 1911-85) 34 
» 19 | 75-0} 152-7} 75-0! 19 11:93! 52 


On Feb. 19th applications at £99 15s. 1d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 32 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in f/f. Applications at 
£99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Feb. 26th. For the week ending Feb. 
27th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 


the maximum amount of £20 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





























(£ thousands) 
3% | 3% | 2% 
= | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | 
Bonds } Bonds 1951-53 
aac 444, 4,006 | 15,308]) 9,719 
og 13 ncaa 6322 3,131 |  9,275ii| 5,105 
nigh (RS 5,615 | 2,595|  9,213ii| 10,143§ 
Re Rivcasea’ 6.133 | 2,230! 7,717|| 8,972 
ange 5.745 2,278 | 16094 8.586 
“e ToT] 5,753 i 
z _ a oa = | 8,700|i| 6,716 
Totals to date . .| 717, 917° 538,306* 1020024! 80,174 
ie 169 weeks. + 112 weeks. 3 13 weeks. 
Including series 1949-51. _|| Including all Series. 


pal of Savings 


by the Treasury up to 
total value of £54,801,685. 
Certificates to 








| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 24, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circin. ... 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 


£ 
917,446,871 
* 32,794,847 


950,241,718 











& 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 938,233,125 
Other Secs... . 738, 
Silver Coin... 12,907 
Amt. of Fid 

SIS 50,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

Fee 241,718 

950,241,712 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ Capital 
WN oss nae 


Public Deps.*. 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers ..... 
Other Accts... 


* 





, 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 199,193,068 
,450,630 | Other Secs. : 

7,053,782 | Discounts & 

——____—- Advances... 5,069,134 

Securities.... 19,312,645 

178,282,693) em — 

53,926,758 24,381,779 

- —— | Notes........ 32,794,847 
232,159,451 | Gold & Silver 

ean 847,149 

257,216,863 257,216,863 





Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 








{ | 
| 1942 | 1943 
| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
| 35 | 10 | 17 | 24 
! H 
Issue Dept.: | | 
Notes in circulation... .. 749 6 914-0) 914-9) 917-4 
Notes in banking depart- } 
| eS ES ae ape 30:7; 36:3; 35:3, 32:8 
Government debt and j 
re ee 778 +2) 949-2) 949-2, 949-2 
Other securities ........ 1- (O- 0-8; 0-7 
eee ate 0:0; 00; O00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2) 0-2) 0-2, 0:2 
Re ae 168 -00)\168 -00)\168 -00 168 -00 
Opablic ‘us so 66 71 
SE ee eet . : . . 
Fe etere ree 4 8) 142-4 “ 4 = ; 
rhe} Acs 4 Sn 6) 0:8-8 51-7; 56-0 s: 
FE lis os a cats 0 Waio'x 200 -0} 206 -6) 215-5 239-2 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
See 161-3) 163-9) 173-9) 199-2 
Discounts, etc.......... : 2 - : 1 Ba 
| re 21°5 9° *2) ; 
Ric dibinonnen sass 187 -0| 187 -5| 197-2) 223-4 
Banking depart. res. .....; 31:0) 37-1 36 2 4 € 
% % / ° 
“ Proportion” ........... 18-5] 17-9 16-8 14-0 











* Government 


debt 


is £11,015,100;  capitai 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of En ’s official buying price for gokd 
an = = 


remained at 168s. 
In the London silver market prices per standard 


have been as follows :— 


fine ounce throughout the week, 


Date a Two — 
Wei BRK 6 sca caseeeese 
a erry 
<i, Me ote Corea pes 
Se ae 23 
<a encacawnkecnss . 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 
Rates.—The following rates xed “by the 


schange fi e 
any england between Feb. 
exchange.) eb. 25th, (Figures in brackets are par of 


LOM, Canada. 9 (2-069) 443047 = mall trans 


t. Switzertand. © France (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 

—. Krona 18 159) TT. 16-88-95," bank notes 

I: of England, 17°40 kr. Peso 

Dg 958-17 13; mail transfers 16-95$-17-15. 
tranate Ott Indies, (12°11) 7-58-62; 

%8-40-100-20 ; mal 40-100'30. "Panama. 

$4:02-04 ; mail transfers 4+ Brazil, 83-645 cr. 


ne Uraguay. T6587 p. (buying) 
for P, 
Claing Oca” spades Peseta 4020" (Oficial ra): 


46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520, Italy. 


71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
PR vente between Feb. 19th and Feb. 25th: 


pa 17-1844. 
China. 


Piastres (973) 978-4. 


india. Rupee (18d. per 
Congo. nae 1763-3. 


National $ 24}-3}d. 


7 ccounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
BS nohinnney for which no rate of exchange is quoted 


in London. 


orward Rates.—Forward rates for 

PP mow unchanged as follows :—Uri 
} cent pm.-par. 
3 ore pm.-par. 


pm.-par. 


one month have 
ited States. — 
cents 


MON LONDON.—The following rates re- 
eT en Feb. 19th and Feb. 25th :— 


Beak shanaed 
rate, 2% (changes 60 days ly% ; 3 months 


Discount rates: Bank 


from 3% October 26, 1939). 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-15%. 
he Bills: 2 months, 1 %; 3 months, 1p. 
Day-to-day money, 1-13%. Feb. 24, 3-1%. Short 
Loans, 1-1}%. posit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call 4%; at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
New York | Feb. ' Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

oj | | 19 | | | 8 
—— ee aauen ’ ~_— " te l —_ 
Cables :-— | cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
P | aoaas 40248 | 4024§ | 40245 w. | 40385 
Montreal . .-.|90 -060;90 -060)90 060 90 -060 23 \90 -060 
Zurich ..... (23 -33t 23 -33t 23 -35t 23-334] 8 (23-334 
B. Aires... .|23 -68*|23 -66*|23 -68* 23 -68*| =O (23 -68* 
ES ("5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5:18 


d. * Official rate 29°78. + Free rate 37-00. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(& thousands) 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
(Million $’s)_ 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


























Week Aggregate | Feb. | Feb. 
Ended trogn_ Jan. 3 to 12 U.S.F.R. Banks L nO | Feb 7 ie. Feb. | Jan. Jan, | Feb. | Fep 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. RESOURCES “1902 | 1943 1943 | 1943 13, | 22, | 5 7" 
21, 20, 21, 20, Gold certifs. on hand and| ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1945 | | 1943 1943 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 {| 1945 | que from Treasury. ...... 20,503) 20,464) 20,443 20,442 Joo oe ain 
= Total reserves ...... 20,869 20,896, 20,871, 20,877 cabins & bullion) 444) = 444 444) 4441 444 
Working days: 6 | 6 Mm 1 ime Total cash reserves .......| — 352) '397, +393 «(399 oe oe COM. ....... 302; 157) 147) 126) 454 
Birmingham ..... 2,360 | 2,087 21,961 | a 478 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,250) 5,475, 5,719 5,795 rue san abroad...) 364) 691) 852) 831} 4p 
Bradford........ 2,086 | 1,156 | 17,821 435 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,262) 5,498 5,746 5,818 0 > epee le 2,686) 5,558) 3,558) 3,678) 3,755 
Bee 2 2,507 661 | 17,328 ‘e477 Total resources ......-..- 24, 417, 27,936) 28,023) 28,567 ne 1. Govt. rup. secs.| 415} 1,894 1,894) 118941 }'a44 
tapas: 751| 892) 6490! 6,478 avestments....... 13l) 69} 6466} 6 
Leeds. 794 1,006 | 10,810; 10,576 LIABILITIES 
Leicester 870 3 Mh Bd wane F.R. notes in ciren........ $. 430 it a eY rs -Y poe LIABILITIES 
Liverpool ....... 4,092 8 5, ’ Excess mr. bank res. ..... ; i sre | 
Manchester......| 12479 | 11.263 | 99,137 | 98,049 Mr. bank res. dep......... 113.088 12,942, 12,747) 13,095 Notes in circ. : India} 3,484) 5,907) 5,932) 6,022 6,09 
Newcastle....... 1,631; 1,460{ 12,635; 11,714 Govt. deposits ........... 264 49 280 188 + on 238)... ESE. ts A che 
Nottingham ..... 419 600 4,117 4,659 Total deposits ........... 14,573, 14,146! 14,240 14,440 Deposits : “ge 101 re 401, 383) 349 
Sheffield ........] 863] 1,124] 8,476} 9,662 Total liabilities .......... 24,417, 27,936) 28,023, 28,567 Banks ../) 425) S15) 445) 450) 49 
Southampton .... 109 12 972 1,277 Reserve ratio............ [90 “7% )79 0°% o/18- 4% 77 7% Reserve ratio...... 81-4966 - 1 66 +2 0/67 1% 167-89, 
12 Towns ....... | 28,961 | 24,995 242,741 | 225,825 Bank AND TREASURY 
Dub! 6693! 772 | 53,211 | 54,604 > ecieeied "22,712 22,663, 22,648, 22,642 
ere . 6,693; 6, , Monetary gold stock...... , ,663, 22, , 
| Treasury & bank currency. 3,264 3,846 3,885 3,915 BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
* Feb. 14, 1942, and Feb. 13, 1945. apa aN:  he | | te SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
Money in circulation...... | 11,339) 15,666 15,803; 15,845 
OVERSEAS BANK Treasury cash and dep. ... 2,445 2,249, 2,489) 2,409 francs of 0.29 grammes 
RETURNS caer | Dec. | Qt. Nov. | De 
30, | 31, 
BANK OF CANADA ee allen gag ia | 1941 1942 | 1942 | 194 
bac abd te BONS Fi55 056 tN oo | 36-2); 62-9' 65-4 654 
Million Can. $ sae sas eee gta i eRe NITE 41-5, 34-8 33-4 324 
| | | Oct. | Sept. Sept. ] Sept. Sight funds.............. | 16-0; 15-7) 15-91 163 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. i. 15, 16, 23, | 30, Commercial bills ......... 110-4) 112-2 112-5 1144 
| 28, 13, 20, ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 Treasury bills............ 31-8, 30:3; 30:2 34 
ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 1945 | 1943 ce RL ee RT '1308 -6 1376 -4/1376 -4 1380 -4 Time funds at interest ....| 21-0) 21-0 142-7 145.0 
tReserve ; Gold.......... oss Balances abroad ......... 11596 -2/2881 -9/2934 -22955 -3 Sundry bills and invests. ..| 224-1) 200-9, 201-7 198 6 
; _, Other. ........ | 274-7| 0-4 3) NOD «c's 5 s0anvuneded | 332-4) 254-5) 253-5) 252-4 
Cm. 5. ohn gs iv ones | 451 -7/1005 -7 989 3) 1001. 2 IN 5 a's wc tend ne apne 329-4) 354- 8) 354-8) 354-8 I = 
| | | | | IABILITIES 
; LIABILITIES | \ LIABILITIES | Deposits : . ae oe 
Note circulation.......... | 477-2) 684-1) 680-4) 676-8 Notes in circulation... .. DE 6% vavenecth sss | 152-7) 152-7) 152-7) 1527 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.....| 40 ‘5| 58-8] 24-2] 36-4 Deposits : Government ...|} 492- 8 1621 2 1625 - 6 1571 8 eS 56 sii den pene® 76:3} 76:3) 76:3, 763 
Chartered banks ......... | 189 6 238 3 228 9 247-3 ankers ....... 11938 -613858 4/4003 -5 3949-3 | Central Banks ........... 25-4, 15-5 163 164 
‘ Sin ........ 235-8) 362-7| 379-3, 418-0 RET osc invcaues 2:8) 4-4 39 13 
+ Gold and foreign exchange ee to Foreign Foreign commitments... .. 237-2 235-2) 235-4 235-4 | Pes ee eee 29-0; 33-7, 35-4 354 
Exchange Contro! Board against securities. "ee 
Feb. 16, Feb. 23, Feb. 16, Feb. 23, Feb. 16, Feb. 25 
1943 943 1943 1943 19431943 
enasn. CEREALS AND MEAT cee MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat ace 2t | Ss CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J... 39 3 39 3 Cloth, Overall I Cloth, gl ee Bay in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—() 
Eng. Gaz. av. cwt. (e) 7, ey: 146 9 16 ll 52 x 50, 22's & eo 51 0 51 0 s. d s. d. 
— per “280 fb Drill, 30 in. 80 x 46, 7 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 ‘51 0 
ts d/d London......... 38 3 38 3 Be Ge eK coed sete 3 10 73 10 CHEMICA 
Bate ng. Gaz., av. 4 cwt. he 467 «0347 is BS fess — Ry s. ¥ s. . 3 wan 60/0/0  60/0/0 
Oats (e) 15 ll ee meee fl See ern om. ‘om. Acid, Oxalic net......... per ton 65/0/0 65/00 
Maize, La "Plata, 480 It lb. f.0.b.. 13 103 13 10} Sens! HD. Kuse eaeeeea peat ies Nom. Nom. s. d. s. d. 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot ce » Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 4 4 44 
English long (ORE Sa ae f 5 4 § 4 7 j2  dpinateenieuneastesp acess Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate maa per ton 10/0/6 10/0/6 
Imported hinds £0 go | SUTE (wer ton)— Nitrate of Soda?......... per ton 10/14/0 10/140 
mported hinds .............. : - : y Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee... ... 58/0/0 59/0/0 Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 18/150 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { - DE neoaseeyinl per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
Sen 8 0% 8 % Common 8 tb. cops. (per spindle) . . 4 io ¥ 4 0 Soda Crystals ........... perton. 5/7/6 5/76 
See eee § 2 5 2 /40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 6: 06: 
English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 u Hessians, per yd .......... 05-00 0 5-00 — (per ton)—S.D. Straits : 
(per cwt. gut cut side 143 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta PAO Apr (ine payee AES RED Biel ea a Nom. Nom 
HAME— (per ie ee ae Oo 147 0 May, f£o.b. Cale 100 ve. —.4 6s wipes (per Ib.)— s.d 8.4. 
ionh — 3 ton)—. $) t s. s. | | Queensiand........ E 
corti and Sadahcaats agi 151 4 151 4 Hel dtvend.........- pot 34 0 $ 0 oe Jen ba iseeknaddeaes ° ui : Mt 
ESE (per cwt.)— Bi, Ib. ‘ SS eabese ese 
Home Produced................ 92 #9 2 pet wachad Ei ict ios English & Welsh Market Hides— 6 
SETS cea komabintgee c 9 2 99 2 Sclested Dlackdoce, greasy... 14 14 Best heavy ox and helfer...... { -o ¢ i 
@OO0A (per cwt.)— Z Austeaiion col. Guns 900... 37 . 6 ee eee o% 
_— = Coe ecerreeeeeseeres = : a 4 a scrd. average snow _* 293 292 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 19 1 9 
ane eae ; N scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 43 ‘ 
ntos, supr. c. AS A ae Nom. Nom. "5 warp 45 45 Shoulders, I le 1 3 
WEED ..2.-20cccececevess to Welting ..... 4 
_ci Kemet a 190 6 190 6 66's super carded ............ 39039 sor - ee t’ 
eo ee 48's average carded .......... 31 31 EPR ER FESS SCE AE Aa eee 
LARD t-te at Oe 4 64 0 GEO BING 6 obs csscvcteiyas 293 292 ; 2 3 23 
(per cwt. f : sais MINERALS Dressing Hides.............+++: 29 29 
A) 5 0 per ton)— s. d s. d PETROLEUM gal.)— 
ee a 6 5 6 37 . 9 37 9 4 3 me 1 10 l 10 
evan cwt)— a Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 380 38 0 () Rerowene, Burning Ol paca er 7 
’ 7 Vaporising Oil ..... 1 1 
cif. i" RE ceeyesusches- Dasham, best gus, Lo.b. a Ax dt 2 at (0) Automotive ot ta talk, 
Same Tort bee... s610 «10 | MRE OMOLSTERE i “a 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic - aioee =e ws Fuel coil in bulk, and 
consumption ................ 7 217 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 ba aoe wnptaés Vhkae ase ee < 0103 «60 10 
West India Crystallised ......... {Sins Sous Po * (nome, — 14x 20)... 29 9 29 9 SE ical inset hanedinnss ol 8 it 
nod 2 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— a8 0 8 fatty Aeects  gd = 62/ ROSIN (per ton) —American seen 33 0 33 0 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed Tia—Standard cash Scceevecsecee a5 stan UBBE Ib. 
2 4% Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ee i gk he ae eas 1y 1H 
——, stemmed and un-f 13 1 3 Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot........ 26/18/0 a 5/0 19 205/00 
stemmed ..........--+. aes: 36 3 6 uminium, ingots and bars ..... 1ig/0 110/0/0 | SMELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 : 
ickel, home delivery 90/0/0 190/0/0 31/0 
GOTTON (per Ib.)— d d. nN i od ra a 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 31/0/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ -80 7-80 Antimony, English, 99% ........ sae 120/0/0 VEGETABLE | OILS (per ton net)— 0 
v2 Gin, PGF, ........:...- ” = he Wolfram, Empire .....per unit Soro gn Linseed, raw.......0..eeeeeeees 46/10/0 ‘oi50 
arns, 36’s Ring Beams......... . , ae. Bee Breer te ata ne eccestecee 5 
* page degen iabasckeet he 17 80 Platinum, refined ........ per oz (0/0 al ae Cotten-seed, AT Ae Sk at 3912/6 tH 
” 's Twist P . Quicksilver.........per 76 Ib.< 2oisele OS aN/0 | Coconut, crude..........+.+005- 12/6 
i ae OR fn ee pe Tid Esso soyisio | Seema erie. eene eno 50 280 
x > s. ¥ 11/2/ 
36's estas - 3612 311 oo (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds. Hees dame 0 27/10/0 
Cambric Shirting, wa VER (per ounce Bombay ..............0005 .. 27/10/ 
72 x 60, re Pam 49 «#9447 2 se ieee a ideas sdneve 11k) 611 a ela ane 24/15,0 24/150 
+ 1s. per ton ot mes credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. ic) Price is at buyer's premises. 
re) Tocluding import duty Vaelivery charge. (e som he entineatal Feb. 13 and Feb. 20. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivere works 
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a8 
Year | Total Net | Available Appropriation 
; | Yea ota Profit | for 
ane. | Ended | Profit after Deb. | Distribu- p | 
| Interest tion Som — Rate 
| \ | ‘ | 
. ee £ f ogo | 
Breweries, &c. ; | 2s | # 
Roddingtons’ Breweries ............ | Dec. 123,753 43,511 | 50,174 || 16,500 24,750) 15 
| | | | 
Canals, Docks, &c. P 
smith’s Dock Company ............ | Sept. 44,725 | | 38,531) 57,815 5,000 30,000, 6 | 
| i | 
Coal, Iron and Steel | | | 
Bolsover Colliery... ..++++2+eeeee0s | Dec. 801,933 | | 327,001 | 463,122 || 62,500 200.593 15 
Burnell & CO.......-ceee ceeeeese Dec. 50,054 | | 21,631 46,842) 10,401 7,500 | 15 
Financial, Land, &c. i] 
London Merchant Securities ........ Dec. 428 | | Dr. 4,145 |Dr. 13,853 | ace ae 
North Queensland Mortgage, &ec..... | Sept. 18,534 | | 7,863 | 10,795 7,358 a 2 id 
Porkellis pry &c., Investment . | So sshaee | 953 | 2,518 | pa | Bo sa 
Power Securities Corporation ....... * 492 | j 50,664 | 79,903 17,500 ; 24,000 6 
Scottish Australian Co. ......+++--. June 76,453 | | 52,721 | 64,628 || 32,000 | 25,000 5 
Second Covent Garden Property .... | Nov. 165,700 | 31,698 | 102,758 || 17,500 | we 20 
| | i] j 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | 
tines emerens See Hotels | June 10,695 | Nil Dr. 22,593 
| | | 
Cleveland Petroleum Co............ Oct. 146,410 | | 56,697 | 106,538 | 47,750 |10, 134! 
kern Oil Co..... +... cule skis Sb en | May 199,366 | } 35,305 |, 70,651 26,750; 6 | 
Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields......... | July 7,795 5,972 19,258 | es Pk ace 
| 
. Rubber | { | 
Bukit Selangor, EN PS ETT ees Mar. { 7,475 | Dr. 2,232 15,951 | 
Ce Td cos 95 80s 440 ws, 50's — | aeee | Dr. Hh | waa | 
ER PS LEE RA PUR ». | Sept. 5 i | | : | 
a. Ee Ee ee PS | Sept. Dr. 2,182 j yy. 3.834 | apt | 
Padang Senang ..... Nek saeeey eves | Sept. 30 | 3,325 | | Dr. 1,655 | 10,562 | 
Peureula (Sumatra). i ahaa | Sept. 30 | 488 | | Dr. "744 | 27 
pping | | | i} 
British & Burmese Steam .......... | Dec. 362,276 | 18,376 | 27,865 |! 2,667 19,500! 5 | 
Isle of Man Steam Packet.......... | Dec. 503,128 | 40,016 62,602 Be | 42,000} 7 | 
Lamport & Holt Line.............. | Dec. 111,748 | ! 26,929 229,886 26,784; 6 | 
| | | 
Shops and Stores } | 
ee ey eee | Feb. 802,452 | 669,497 702,185 296,100 304,750 | 250 
Woolworth (F. “2 | OR | Dec. 6,093,640 | | 2,043,986 | 9,101,781 || 150,000 ,875,000 | 50 | 
ea | | | | 
Ceylon & Indian Planters’.......... | June 29,236 | | 9697| 10,227| 1,500; 5,280| 8 | 
GE COIs cack cans snacivacs | Dec. 78,378 | | 26,604, 29,480 3,600} 17,520; 6 | 
ee Se Pee Peer ere | June 11,748 | 3,832 4,533 || 1,000 | 2,252°; 10 | 
Textiles | | 
Ashton Brothers & Co.......-...... | Jan 114,982 18,679 | 42,830 || 2,700 | 8,100 Tk | 
Fash Velvet & Cord Dyers’....... : De ° aa35i a | goat? i RS Rad 
ME SE LAV 24 coccn. secscesesecs 5 x | y 24, it * | ae sai 
tees Ce, 0e.F Ot Gs oo abs ct aa , Dec 56,372 j 39,534 | 64,375 9,000 | 18,750 | 124 | 
eae | Sept 94,466 | | 32,520 73,621 30,000 | os ree 
en A SD PR a err | Dee 401,031 90,531 129,709 || 35,000 | 45,000 | 5 
Wilkinson & Riddell... 02.00.5855... | Dec 41,661 | 33,884 59,347 5,200 | 27,000 | 12 | 
_, Tramway and Omnibus | | l | 
Bristol Tramways & Carriage....... } Dec. 899,830 | | 210,328 240,565 20,000 | 155,031 10 | 
Singapore Traction Co.............. | Sept.30 | 56,802 | |Dr.129,651 \Dr.102,995 ||... | we |e | 
United Service Transport Co........ | Sept | 29,976 ; | 8,021 | 8,122 || 7,564 299; 8 | 
' i | ! ' 
| | | 
Trusts | 
ly.” Drees ' Dec 110,862 | | 79,964} 155,909 ||... 65,897 | 6 
Brtish Investment Trust. ==... | Jan. 302,856 | 101,060 | 268,450 | 39,063 | 99,979) 
harter Trust & Agency ........... | Nov 8,041 | ; ‘ j » i] ) see eee 
Debenture & Capital............... Jan 132°431 | 32,674 | 81,569 4 14,990 18,322} 5 
Denman Street Trust.............. Dec | 64,910 27,376 | 87,508 9,273 13,395 | 6 
Edinburgh & Canadian Imvestment.. | Jan. 15| 11,824 | 4,447 11,619 5,000 ee oe 
Foreign & Colonial Investment. ..... en. | 158,964 | 70,540 123,363 37,500 26,250; 3 
ceca Pet) sat) | ie] eee aie | eae) i 
slasgow Stockholders.............. an. : 2, , , , 
uotien laventanatt Yi SRS Ae i a ~~ ere | 11,625 a : 
ancashire & London.............. Dec. | 8 , wee 
fiercantile Lasgutanans & General ... | Jan. a — feo gr i ie Spon = 
SCOPOUtAM ETWUEE ccc ccc rcevcies | é ° ’ .20, 1 ’ j ? | 
Romney Trust... 2... .ccllo | Dee 42,876 13304 | 36892 || 6,563; 6635) 5 | 
Scott United Tvestors <.0100. 2.) | Dec 128,100 33,700 | 63451 | 18750) 12580) 5 
OO CANON ais iicidic bocca sos ses | Jans 249 , , , , 
NN ND re ey bes 192,029 44,080 | 122,958 22,513 | 20,262; 4 
United States & General ........... Dec. 129,299 56,440 | 88,327 || 40,500; 17,087; 6 | 
Winterbottom Trust.............-. | Dec. 43,888 20,452 | 45,170 | 15,375 | ee — 
Waterworks | | 
East Worcestershire Waterworks .... | Dec. 20,095 | 5,113 | 22,981 | 1,181 2,000 | 10 | 
| | 
Oth | | 
mia... | Nov 26,567 | 30,214| 22,598) 2,500 5,000 | 20 | 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale........... Jan. 66,878 ; 48,320} 137,580 27,000 10,500; 6 | 
Bolding (Johu) & Sons...........- | Dec. 23,593 | 8,924 | 34,623 875}. 6,000} 12 | 
Rovril Limited. ......0s0cseveseoee-} DOC. 310,109 ; 285,411 | 371,098 | 79,125; 165,000 173 & 9 
Bradbury, Greatorex & Co.......... | Jan. 58,838 | “46,200; 111074) 12,000;  32,670| 9 | 
British Industrial Plastics .......... Sept. 295,798 20.052 | 26,340 1,482 shaee < 
Bathe 3608 Co. SEAS TSS Fiwetes | Dec. ones “ gt ss bpd ve | 625 | 22) | 
WUin's Lit S ¥. 29,375 108,432 < i e er sat 
Consolidated Signal Go. 1....22222.1 | Sept. 24°64 24302 | 26,075 | 6,426 | 18,066 | 24 | 
Coventry Gauge & Tool............ Aug. 139,860 30,921 | 98,642) ..- = | 18,750 | 15f | 
Culter Mills Paper... . Dec 34 | 24010| 30,373 ions 2 fy ee +. 28! 
nelish Electric Co. .........000s0 Dec. 559,370 | 407,560 | 458,578 || 73,830 | 251,718 | 10 
“ster, Yates & Thom ............. Sept 83,818 | 15657) 17,475] «=. | 7200] 6 | 
Gilbert (D. M.) & Co ee Sept 17.801 | | 9.918 | 11,296 ae 7,500 7h 
ian" (William) & Co. : : ; : 3 ; é : : ; é On. 16.532 | | 5,706 areas 22 233 oaane : 
mt, LOVES & Makin. oc. i ue Mar. 54,991 | 40,344 | 08,1 , 34,9 | 
Imp. Toba co Co. (Gt. Brit. & Ireland) | Oct. 7,970,338 | | 7,960,338 | 9,626,774 | 852,208 | 6,573,534 174] 
Jackson Bros. (of Knottingley)...... Dec. 89, | 12,007 | 52,704 |, 1,950 9,781 | 25 | 
Be eg Post & Echo....... Dec. 296,438 | 182,606 Pay 10,000 | 175,000 | 25 | 
" 0 | « Oyet eee i wee eee 
Mather & Plate is ee cee. dss — wink | 171,545 | 246,102 | 20,000} 136,366 | 10 | 
Onitem (Georeei b Coe | 79,383 | 136,203 ||... 65,717 | 30 | 
achear (3 BO) COs Sse eee ee Dec 105,099 \ poo 3300 5°750| 5 | 
“A OER Dec 72,335 19,389 | 54,022 ||, som 
<dilips (J. & N.) jon 710,732 I’ 54,320} 64,566 | 60,666 Tay ese 
Southall’s (Birt poe ee ewes enceesesse . ’ 92 581 | 129 338 | =e 93,600 | 20 | 
levbury foumuingham) ........... Dec. 200,656 ,581 | , |  Z800 10500 | 35 | 
Mtg oy Engineering ......:...... Oct. 46,338 | 18,583 | 20,129 || ’ ‘ 
ite (John) Impregnable Boots Dec 47.617 | 28,289 33,241 |; 6,614 21,875 | 17} | 
Whiteway's Cyder Co. “i Nov. 267.507 49,514; 87,162 4,500 , 22,500} 228 | 
“ght (John) & Sons (Veneers) |... | Dec 47,086 | 22,556} 29,555 |) 5,500/ 11,250; 78 | 
Totals (£000's) - eee ee 
January } HE No. of Cos a ? 17,472 1} 9.106 6.291 
Feby , 1943, to February 10, 1943 1: 23,475 | ~ 10,306 | iL | ee ye 
“ry 10, 1943, to February 24, 1943 | 24,944 | 14290| 25,748 || 2.203 11,088 | 
January 1, 1943, to February 24, 1943 | 2 48,419 | 24596 | 43.215 | 4.300) 17.329 | 
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* For Half Year. 
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15,000 | 





+ Free of Income Tax. 
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1,201 | + 
960 | — 


2,161 | 
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~ Year 1941. 


of 


Co Ls toe 


l++++41 11 
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Total 
Profit 


£ 


107,153 | 
45,152 


1,099,638 


54,511 


331 
19,994 
49,269 

124,680 
53,992 
164,809 


75 


134,632 
259,442 


7,839 | 


382,414 
448,973 


184,452 | 


793,743 


6,872,720 


10,936 | 
68,599 | 
6,506 


721,673 
128,658 
41,924 


111,017 


301,029 | 


35,734 


135,407 | 
60,710 | 


13,390 
160,083 


92,072 | 
59,718 | 
45,936 | 


1,013 
221,806 
147,830 

43,694 
132,132 
125,363 


160,653 | 
131,609 | 


44,202 


19,067 | 


37,328 | 
70,293 | 


24,142 
299,215 
63,394 
169,123 


86,567 | 
52,445 | 
20,276 | 
139,633 | 
12,725 | 
515,321 | 
49.176 | 


8,169 


20,401 | 


182,341 


7,981,241 
93,686 | 


291,964 
35,874 
156,066 
96,168 
73,628 
106,342 
172,808 
46,364 
42,491 
169,124 
44,347 


23,404 | 
25,736 | 


707 | 49,140 | 


Net 


Profit 


£ 


41,201 | 14 
32,065 | 6 


309,218 | 
29,416 | 


| Dr. 4,518 


8,354 
147 


52,035 


32,184 
33,328 | 


Dr. 6,536 | 


51,575 | 


46,801 | 


5,452 | 


660,130 
2,487,553 | 


3,525 
21,071 
4,752 | 


11,906 
5,682 

13,676 

53,105 | 


218,397 


2,727 | 
9,770 


70,513 


103,688 | 


11,441 
33,935 


156,066 


70,284 
20,696 | 
88,249 


119,151 


12,464 
23,284 | 


49,574 


22,268 


11,257 


14,921 


96,178 
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THE ECONOMIST 


February 27, 1943 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Non-Wool Cloth Quota.—The present 
quota period for woven non-wool cloth 
ends on February 28th. Control over the 
production and supply of cloth is now 
exercised by other means, and the Board 
of Trade has decided not to retain quota 
restrictions after the present. ones expire. 
Utility cloths are already quota free. 


Printing Ink Concentration.—The Board 
of Trade is prepared to grant nucleus cer- 
tificates to in. the printing ink trade 
which inform the Board before March 22nd 
that they intend to carry out voluntary 
concentration arrangements as already put 
forward by the Concentration Committee 
of the industry, and approved by the 
Ministry of Labour and other Government 
Departments. Firms in the industry have, 
accordingly, received from the Committee 
a Board of Trade memorandum on the 
position, and this is to be considered by a 
full meeting of firms. The memorandum 
makes it clear that the nucleus arrange- 
ments must show a release of one-third of 
. the labour employed in the participating 


firms, as returned in May, 1942, but that, 


thereafter, the labour of the firms in the 
nucleus scheme will be protected, whereas 
_ the labour of firms not participating in the 
scheme cannot be protected. 


Canned Vegetables Control. — The 
Minister of Food has made the My 
and Vegetable Products (Canning, ttling 
and Freezing) (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1943, which came into force 
on February 21st and replaces the 1942 
Order, which is revoked. The only 
vegetables which were canned in any 
quantity during 1942. were fresh peas, 
broad beans and spinach. New prices have 
been fixed for these varieties, but the 
wholesale and retail prices of all others are 
the same as in the 1942 Order. No changes 
have been made in the terms and condi- 
tions of sale. Although the sale of canned 
vegetables other than baked beans and 
dried beans in brine by retail is still pro- 
hibited, distribution to wholesalers and 
retailers will continue in readiness for 
release to the public. Canned peas, canned 
beans in tomato sauce and canned tomatoes 
will continue to be on points, but no other 
varieties are being included in the points 
rationing scheme. 


World Cotton Supply.—It is estimated 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Service 
that the total world supply of American 
cotton available for the present season is 
23,765,000 bales, compared with 23,425,000 
bales last season. World consumption is 


tentatively estimated at 12,760 le 
Last season it was saaenene Sales. orice 
the carry-over at the end of this season 
may be about eleven million bales, agains 
I1,11§,000 at July 31, 1942. 

Export Control.—The Board of Trag 
have made the Export of Goods (Control) 
(No, 2) Order (SR and O 1943, No. 217), 
which comes into force on Ist. 
Under the terms of this Order, export con. 
trol is extended to cover artificial silk 
(rayon) staple fibre yarns, thread and cord. 


** THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 





a 


Feb. | Feb, | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, 
235, | 24 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 





CED hoki oc eck ass 115.7 | 115.8 | 115.6 | 115.7) 1157 
Raw materials..... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete index... ./ 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.3 | 141.4 | 1414 





Mar. | Aug. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
. 25, | 17, 
1937*| 1939 | 1942") 1943 | 1943 
COE inn nash elnn 147.9 | 92.2 | 116.4 | 119.5 | 115.7 
Raw materials... .. 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete index... ./175.1 | 106.4 | 141.8 | 143.7 | 1414 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


























AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. Feb. 
16, 23, 
1943 1943 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May........... 141} 142 
» « Winnipeg, May ......... 92 91 
e Maize, Chicago, May............ Bet 100 
Oats, Chicago, May............. 58 598 
Rye, Chicago, May............. 843 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 64} 644 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, Seanectiont cane aba OO 12 -00 12 -00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 -00 52 -00 
Se eee 6-50 6-50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 


+ Trading suspended. 








Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
16, 23, 16, 23, 
1943 1943 1943 1945 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......... — ...t wt Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spt . . t wilt 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— ~ » Jan.-Mar. .......- Pe, AP 
_ > Re See . 9 98 ; 
eee Se ee 132 13% Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 deg. 
Cotton, N Y. “ry _. spot..... 21-62 22-01 QDOE 6 ccc cdos dee eecwenvesses 3-74f 3-74 
Am. mid., Mar. ......... 20-00 20-45 
” ® S . a Day > ~ VW, 4.0. 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar........... 14-10 14-10 meus, WY. 06 sr . no . a + 
Lard, Chicago, Mar............. 13-80 13-80 ‘ cg 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple cém- 
DE oe oie oa s od ane Oo SE 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 246:2  246°9 
t Nominal. 








the East. 


West End Branch: 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


incorporated by Royal Charter 18538) 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





BRANCHES : 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 ieie Cochi ane a 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 Aden Pojat (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST Saaben Citembe vewere Nairobi British 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies Cawnpore Tuticorin yinia Uganda 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar ampala 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL , 
RESERVE FUND 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000 ,000 
£2,000,000 
£2,200,000 


























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonweaith Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, 


As at 80th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances - £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances 164,619,569 

Note Issue Department 111,960,542 

Rural Credits Department 2,421,174 

Other items ot hate 20,380,871 

£481,101,745 

Gentes 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - .« « $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP a ta $20,000,008 

STERLING .~« «© «= £6,500, 
RESERVE FUNDS {hon KONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF EXAREHOLDERS $20,000, 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager: A. Mors. 
BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ! 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 





Pull particulars may be had on application. al 





See 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly = Tae Economist NewsPaPeR, Lr. 
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